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Arming the Aircraft. 


es isa brief account of how the Royal Indian Air Force grew to 


strength during the war years. It is the story of the air operations of 
the fighting Indian squadrons and how they were built and prepared 
for battle. 


In the early years of the war the Indian Air Force, as it was known 
then, was litile more than a token force of enthusiastic wmdividuals. The 
first part of the story in Burma is an account of the exploits of these in- 
dividuals. After 1943, when the Allied land and Air forces in India had 
gathered strength, the Indian Air Force had become an air force in fact ae 
well as in name. By 1946 it had gained its full stature as a cohesive, 
fighting force. It was functioning no longer as a band of ardent indivi- 
duals but as a highly organized and integrated machine. Individual 
names cease to be mentioned. Hach pilot is, rightly, merely a cog in the 
war machine and important only in relation to the service as a whole. 


The Royal Indian Air Force played no part in smashing the Japa- 
nese Air Force in Burma. It was neither equipped nor sent into battle 
for that purpose. Its task was to co-operate with the armies in tactical 
reconnaissance and with its dive-bomber and ingeieionaiee squadrons to 
give close support to the ground forces. 


(2) 


By its very nature, the reconnaissance work was unspectacular. But 
viewed in’ retrospect and in relation to the Allied operations in Burma as 
@ whole, the contribution of the Indian pilots to victory in Burma was 
considerable. Oompared with the British and American squadrons opera- 
ting there,fthey were small in numbers. Yet in a campaign in which the 
nature of the terrain and the tactics of the enemy made aerial reconnais- 
sance a vital necessity, pilots of the R.I.A.F. carried out by far the 
major portion of the aerial tactical reconnaissance. 


It is impossible to view the air war in Burma separately from the 
fighting on the ground. Each was fundamentally dependent on the other. 
Consequently the land campaign has been sketched in to give some 
coherence and significance to this account of the work of Indian pilots. 
It is not an account of the air war in Burma. Little mention has been 
made of the work of the Royal Air Force and the United States Army Air 
Force except where it was necessary to underline the relative strength and 
position of the R. I. A. F. in a particular operation. 


No mention has been made of the northern front wnder General Still- 
well, neither its positive achievement not the indirect effect of draining the 
enemy's strength from the other fronts. 


In reviewing the achievements of the pilots it must not be forgotten 
that every aircraft which took off on an ,operation did so only by the com- 
bined labour of seven or eight men{ cn the grcund. Only the pilot knows 
justihow dependent he is upon the fitters, riggers, and armourers who 
service his aircraft. It was these young Indian airmen on the ground, 
toiling all day in the burning heat or heavy monsoon rains, working for 
hours sometimes drenched to the skin or blistering their bodies against the 
metal aircraft red-hot from the sun, on whom the pilots depended for their 
very lives, and who made their sorties over enemy territory possible. 


In addition there were those thousands of unsung airmen, cogs in the 
great machine of war, in the hundred and one out-of-the-way places in 
India, Burma, and South East Asia, who daily performed their tasks with 
efficiency and good heart, asking for no praise, only that they might serve— 
clerks, radio operators, lorry drivers, in radar stations, meteorological 
bureaux, and at the countless other tasks behind the fronts which brought 
Victory in Burma. 
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CHAPTER 1 


PRELUDE TO WAR 


“MMEDIATELY on the outbreak of war in September 1939, one 
flight of No. 1 Squadron of the Indian Air Force, in accordance 
with Staff plans, moved to the North West Frontier to relieve a ~ 

Royal Air Force squadron which went overseas. Another flight 
went to Karachi for coast defence duties. Karachi was important 
as a base for the protection of shipping. Although she was still 
neutral, Italy was an Axis power unfriendly to the Allied countries, 
and she had considerable forces concentrated in East Africa. 


Nobody at that time realized that the war would eventually 
engulf Asia, and plans for India’s aerial defence revolved chiefly 
around the question of protecting her 3,000 miles of coast and the 
shipping lanes which carried much-needed war supplies to Europe. 


A rapid expansion of the Indian Air Force from its ont 
squadron of Hart aircraft was impossible at this time. Britain 
was short of aircraft herself, and the Battle of Britain was yet to 
be fought. The Royal Air Force; expanding at a colossal rate, 
had no experienced instructors to send to India. Even if aircraft 
had been available, no air force can be maintained without 
experienced mechanics. It takes time to train these men to the 
necessary standard so that they can fill Senior N. C. Os. posts 
in squadrons. Considerable experience is necessary and the 
technical standards must be kept high. At least two years are 
required to train an aircraft mechanic, and this was where the 
time lag occurred. By early 1942, when supplies of aircraft became 
available, the mechanics were ready, and the rapid expansion of 
the combatant part of the service began. 


During the first year of the war the coasts of India were patrol- 
led by the Royal Air Force. No. 27 Squadron supplied two flights, 
one at Madras known as “‘Y” Flight, and “VY” Flight at Bombay. 
Each Flight was equipped with four Wapiti aircraft. ‘“‘W” Flight 
at Karachi and “Z” Flight at Calcutta were supplied by No. 
60 Squadron. These flights were equipped with the more modern 
Blenheim aircraft, but only two were available for each Flight. 
At Karachi also was the’ flight from No. 1 Indian Air Force 
Squadron, known as “Q” Flight. They did not engage in coastal 
reconnaissance, however, but concentrated on their primary role 
of artillery observation. 


Owing to the great shortage of squadrons in India in 1939 
and the impossibility of obtaining reinforcements from the United 
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Kingdom, it was decided to form volunteer units for the defence 
of the coasts. In November 1939 five Volunteer Reserve Flights 
of the Indian Air Force were raised at Karachi, Bombay, Cochin, 
Madras and Calcutta, Composed chiefly of Indians, with a 
sprinkling of British business men who had had previous flying 
experience, the I. A. F. V. R. was recruited from the ports. The 


men, after training, were later posted to flights stationed in their 
Own Cities. 


The I. A F. V. R. began training at Risalpur on November 
11th, 1939. Early in 1940 they went to Ambala where training 
was continued with Wapitis until the end of October when the 
various flights were formed. No. 1 Flight under the command 
of Flight Lieutenant Donald Law went to Madras. No. 2 
Flight, commanded by Flight Lieutenant Gordon Lancaster, was 
stationed at Bombay. Flight Lieutenant Hem Chaudhuri com- 
manded No.3 Flight at Calcutta, and Flight Lieutenant Eric 
Sprawson No. 4 Flight at Karachi. No. 5 Flight was formed as 
the Cochin Flight but the airfield at Cochin was not then ready 
and for atime it operated with No. 4 Flight at Karachi. 


The Flights were equipped with Wapitis, with the exception 
of Bombay which had Dragon Rapides and Dominies. The Cochin 
Flight had in addition an old DH86, an ancient and lumbering 
passenger aircraft. Looking back, the Coast Defence Flights seem a 
pathetically weak force, but it was allthat was available at the 
time. Nevertheless, they served their purpose. In these obsolete 
aircraft and in all weathers the patrols were flown almost un- 
ceasingly along India’s 3,000 miles of coastline. The Flights were 
not meant to be a striking force. Their job was to patrol the 
coastwise shipping lanes and escort the great convoys of troops 
and supplies in and out of the ports to the limit of their flying 
range. 


The west coast® flights saw no action in the Arabian Sea, but 
during the two years they were in existence they carried out many 
thousands of hours of reconnaissance and escort patrols, and during 
that time no single ship was attacked within aerial striking 
distance of the ports. The Karachi Flight eventually saw action 
in Burma. Stationed at what was at the time the busiest port 
in India, the Bombay Flight carried out deeper and more 
regular patrols than the other flights on the West Coast. No. 5 
Flight finally went down to Cochin in October 1941, where its main 
task was to patrol the waters of Cape Comorin and Malabar, 
at the time a favourite haunt of Jap submarines. They searched 
for, and sometimes found, crews of torpedoed merchantmen, and 
shepherded home to port coasters attacked by enemy submarines. 
Their patrols included the Laccadives, 200 miles off the coast. 


They supplemented the work carried out by the Catalina flying 
boats of the Royal Air Force. 


By March 1941 the Wapitis of the Calcutta and Madras 
Flights were taken to form No. 2 Squadron in Peshawar. In their 
place the two Coast Defence Flights received Atlantas. These 
were old four-engined passenger airliners, cruising at a speed of 
105 miles per hour. They had been formerly used on the Imperial 
Airways run from Karachi to Singapore. They were armed with 
one movable machine-gun. The crew consisted of two pilots and 
a navigator. 


The first operation for No. 3 Flight in their three Atlantas 
was on April 16, 1941, when, together with an Atlanta from the 
Madras Flight and R. A. F. aircraft, they flew troops to Shaibah 
to reinforce garrisons in Iraq during the rebellion. Two of the 
pilots of the Karachi flight also ferried troops to Iraq: After 
this brief operation, No. 3 Flight settled down to routine patrol- 
ling of the Delta area south of Calcutta in their Atlantas. 
In December of the same year the Flight converted to the more 
modern Blenheim just in time to fly to Burma when Japan 
entered the war. 


Meanwhile, No. 2 Squadron under the command of Squadron 
Leader A.B. Awan was busy training first at Peshawar and later Kohat. 
In June command of the squadron was taken over by Squadron 
Leader A. M. Engineer. In July the squadron moved to Miranshah 
because of expected operations in the Tochi Valley. In this their 
first operation, pilots of the squadron were to assist the Razmak and 
Bannu Brigades in operations against hostile tribesmen, which 
were gathering in large bands in the hills surrounding the Tochi 
Valley. The tribesmen were attempting to oppose the further 
advance of the column up the Valley to Datta. Khel Scout Post. 
The task of the squadron was to give close support to the Waziristan 
Force advancing up the valley in case it was attacked, and to 
carry out reconnaissance over the surrounding area and report dug 
in positions and concentration points of the hostile tribesmen. It 
was this type of Army co-operation work which proved such valu- 
able training for the pilots of the Indian Air Force when they went 
into battle against the Japanese in Burma. 


During the summer of 1941, No. 2 Squadron gradually 
converted to Audax aircraft. At the end of November it began 
equipping with Lysanders, a useful aircraft for reconnaissance 
duties and army co-operation work. In August and September 
No. 1 Squadron had been busy equipping with the same type of 
aircraft, a gift from the citizens of Bombay. 


Since the outbreak of war, No. 1 Sqwtadron under the 
command of Squadron Leader S. Mukerjee had been continuously 
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at work perfecting its role as an Army Co-operation Squadron. 
The flight which had gone to Karachi immediately on the outbreak 
of war remained at Drigh Road until October 1940 when 
it returned to the Squadron headquarters at Ambala to take its 
share in the Squadron duties of patrolling the North West 
Frontier and training with the army in air support and reconnais- 
sance work. The acute shortage of aircraft and spare 
parts in India during the first two years of the war was a 
source of much grief to the pilots of the squadron. Before the 
outbreak of war, in the summer of 1939, the Squadron had 
re-equipped with Hart aircraft, a great improvement over the, 
by then, obsolete Wapitis with which they had formed in 1933. 
Owing to shortage of parts and the impossibility of replacement 
the Harts had to go. In June 1940 the Squadron reverted to two 
flights of Wapitis and ome of Audaxes. With these they 
carried on for just over a year until the Lysanders arrived in 
August 1941. When atthe end of June 1941 Mukerjee went to 
the Staff College at Quetta, K.K. Majumdar took over the 
squadron which he was to command during its brief but brilliant 
fight against the Japanese in Burma early in 1942. 


As in any poor family where the cast-off clothes of the eldest 
child are patched and handed on to the next, so when Nos. 1 & 2 
Squadrons converted to Lysanders their Audaxes were used to 
form a third squadron. On October 1st No. 3 Squadron was 
formed at Peshawar. Slowly, despite great obstacles, the Indian 
Air Force was expanding. The squadron, first under Squadron 
Leader N. A. N. Bray, D.F. C., and later under Squadron Leader 
Mehar Singh, D. S. O., was to become the mainstay of the North 
West Frontier Watch and Ward duties. For over four years, 
with a brief interruption for conversion training or special duties 
with the training Army units, it carried out the watch and 
ward duties. Its experienced pilots became a pool from which were 
drawn many to command or stiffen the new squadrons in the 
years of great expansion. 


On November ggth the pilots of No. 1 Squadron flew their 
Lysanders down from Peshawar to Calcutta to take part in 
that city’s War Weapons Week. They were the guests of No. 3 
Coast Defence Flight at Dum Dum during their stay. On 
December 8th Japan declared war and on the 14th the Squadron 
was ordered to Burma. Two days Jater the Squadron returned 
to Peshawar to prepare themselves for battle. There was a 
shortage of Air Gunners for the Lysanders and volunteers were 
called for from among the fitters, riggers, and other ground 
crews. They all volunteered to a man. Those who were chosen 
were trained in little more than a fortnight. The time had now 
arrived for the Indian Air Force to join the battle. 


I.A.F.V.R. Coast Defence Flight Wapitis. 


Pilots of Cochin Coast Defence Flight plotting their patrol. 


Pilots and Ground crew of No. 3 Coast Defence Flight at Bassein. 


Off to Patrol a Convoy No, 3 Coast Defence Flight Blenheim, 


Fitters and Ground crew of an I.A. .R. Coastal Defence Flight get an aircraft 


readv for action. 


OHAPTER II 


THE JAPANESE INVASION OF 
BURMA 


AVA) DEIN twenty-four hours after the attack on Pearl Harbour, 
the Japanese had effected a landing on the Siamese side of 
the Kra Peninsula, and their aircraft then proceeded to 
attack strategic British airfields along the southern end of Burma. 
The Mergui and Tavoy airfields in Tenasserim were bombed. 
Small Japanese land forces reached towards Victoria Point and 
Mergui and then withdrew to consolidate their forces toward 
Moulmein. } 


To meet the Japanese air onslaught there was little more 
than handful of Royal Air Force and Indian Air Force pilots, 
most of them flown hastily from bases in India. They were joined 
by pilots of the American Volunteer Group (the A.V.G). This 
intrepid group of young airmen, each of whom was a trained 
specialist, had volunteered to fight the Japanese at the side of 
China. They were formed in August 1941 by order of Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. Known as ‘The Flying Tigers’ the Group 
never numbered more than 250 including ground crews. After 
a period of training in Burma, the A.V.G. started combat 
activities in China. Their first battle was on December 20th, 1941, 
near Kunming when they intercepted seven enemy bombers and 
shot down four. 


The Third Squadron of the A. V. G. was sent down to 
Rangoon. When the Japanese first raided Rangoon on December 
23rd, pilots of the A.V.G. shot down 12 Jap bombers and on the 
second raid during Christmas Day over. Rangoon, another 23 Jap 
aircraft. Together with the R. A. F. 30 per cent of the Japanese 
raiding force was confirmed as destroyed in those two raids, and 
many more were damaged, if not destroyed, as they were chased 
back across the Gulf of Martaban. The R.A. F. and A. V. G. 


- were not only employed on defensive operations. In addition they 


carried out many offensive patrols and attacks against Japanese 
occupied airfields in Siam and bombed and strafed other military 
objectives. } 

Every aircraft available was needed to combat the Japanese 
invasion, and No. 4 Coast Defence Flight of the Indian Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve at Karachi flew across India at the end of 
December and began operating from Moulmein. With their 
ancient Wapitis and Audaxes, they were little more thana token 
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force, but they did necessary and valuable work on anti-submarine 
patrols in the Gulf of Martaban and in helping to conyoy shipping. 


During the third week in January the Japanese started an 
offensive in the Tenasserim area and towards Moulmein. They 
pushed back the small Burma Army which opposed them. We 
were compelled to evacuate Tavoy and Mergui, which the 
Japanese occupied on January 19th and a3rd. As the month 
drew to a close a great battle developed east of Moulmein. 
Despite their small numbers the R.A. F.andA.V.G. did a 
heroic job in beating the Japanese air force out of the sky and 
co-operating with the Army in retreat. The bag of 35 Jap planes 
destroyed, 14 probably destroyed and many damaged in two days 
against a loss of two of our own aircraft was a remarkable feat 
with the limited forces at our disposal. 


As the Jap air force concentrated on smashing Moulmein, 
the Jap ground forces crossed the Siam border, columns appearing 
from south, east and north. The British defenders attempted 
to hold Moulmein, but after heavy fighting were eventually forced 
to evacuate the city on January 31st and withdraw across the 
Salween to Martaban. 


On January 25th No. 4 Flight of the LA.F.Y.R. moved to 
Bassein, owing to the immediate Jap threat to Moulmein. No. 
Coast Defence Flight commanded by. Wing Commander (then 
Flight Lieutenant) Hem Choudhuri arrived from Calcutta on 
January 28th and took over the duties of No. 4 Flight which 
returned to Karachi. No. 3 Flight had converted to twin-engined 
Blenheims at Calcutta in the middle of December. They arrived 
with four aircraft, obtaining a fifth later. With their longer 
range and more powerful armament, the Blenheims were more 
suited to the job in hand, helping to convoy the troop ships 
and supply vessels in and out of Rangoon. 


This was the situation when No. 1 Squadron of the Indian 
Air Force arrived at Toungoo on February rst. They found there 
at Toungoo their old friends from Frontier days, No. 28 R.A.F. 
Squadron, also flying Lysanders. In addition there was a R.A.F. 
Squadron, No. 67, composed chiefly of New Zealanders, flying 
Buffalos, and some of ‘the A.V.G. with P4o’s (Tomahawks). 


The night they arrived the Japanese made two raids on 
the airfield during the early hours of the morning. Several 
bombs were dropped, but only superficial damage was done to 
R.A.F. aircraft and none to the I. A. F. 


It was believed that the raiders had come from the Jap air 
base at Mehongson, across the border in Siam. Squadron Leader 
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Majumdar decided to repay the compliment and bomb them in 
return. The Indian Air Force’s No. 1 Squadron was an Army 
Co-operation squadron and had been trained as such. The 
Lysander, which is a slow and lumbering aircraft with little mano- 
euvrability, was essentially a reconnaissance aircraft. However, 
nothing daunted, Majumdar had his aircraft fitted with bomb 
racks. The second day after the raid, on the 3rd, with two 250 lb. 
bombs, one under each wing, and escorted by two of the New 
Zealanders in Buffalos, he set out ona lone raid of Mehongson. 


Flying in low over the enemy airfield, with the unsuspecting 
Japs seeing only a reconnaissance aircraft, Majumdar dropped _his 
load of 500 lbs. of bombs on the airfield’s only hangar, which 
contained an aircraft. Direct hits were scored. The Lysander 
and its companion Buffalos were away before the Japs had recovered 
from their surprise. 


On the following day Majumdar led the whole squadron, 
each aircraft loaded with 500 lbs. of bombs, over Mehongson 
without any fighter escort. As the squadron dived in to bomb, 
the smashed hangar and damaged aircraft from Majumdar’s raid 
on the previous day were seen. The squadron scored direct 
hits on airfield buildings and a wireless station. Other hits and 
near misses were made onaircraft dispersed round the landing 
ground. The squadron was not intercepted by the enemy and 
flew off and landed at Lashio where they spent the night. 


As the tide of battle began to flow more strongly against 
the Allies, the work of No.1 Squadron increased. They were 
now in the thick of the battle. Numerous bombing raids were 
carried out over the Japanese air bases at Chiengrai and Chiengmai 
in Siam. In these raids some of No. 28 Squadron pilots with 
their Lysanders attached themselves and operated with No. 1 
Squadron under the command of Majumdar. They were exciting 
days for the pilots, when the skies were often full of Japanese 
fighters, and the Lysanders, which at that time were usually 
unescorted, were even slower with their heavy bomb loads. They 
learned to keep well down, almost hopping over the trees and 
skimming round the shoulders of the hills. The many months 
of flying over the rough country of the North West Frontier had 
taught them much, and they relied on their camouflage which 
made them invis ble to the Jap fighters which flew usually at great 
heights. 


Every aircraft was needed by the army for reconnaissance 
and close support. On February 5th No. 1 Squadron was called 
down to Mingaladon just outside Rangoon. The following day 
Moulmein dockyards and railway station were raided by aircraft 
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of No. 1 and No. 28 Squadrons compined under Majumdar’s 
leadership. Our troops on the ground were heartened by the 
sight of such a display of Lysander strength, staggering along 
with their lcads of bombs in flight echelon formation, The 
target area was heavily bombed and afterwards strafed by the 
combined squadrons. Direct hits were scored on the railway 
station and large buildings and steel sheds in the dockyard. 
Three large fires broke out in the target area which were reported 
as visible over a distance of 60 miles. 


Reforming into flights after the bombing, the squadrons 
returned flying low almost at ground level over Martaban. Our 
troops were fighting in Martaban at the time and witnessed the 
raid, which was very spectacular. It did a lot to raise morale 
at a difficult time. The Commander-in-Chief, General Wavell, 
immediately after the raid sent a personal signal congratulating 
the squadrons and later congratulated Majumdar in person. 


Life for the squadron on the ground during these days was 
as exciting as in the air. Mingaladon was frequently raided by 
the Japs who confined most of their aerial activity to this area. 
The A.V.G., however, with their P4o’s were quick off the ground 
at the first waruing and nearly always made contact with the 
raiders. Many furious air battles were witnessed by the squadron. 
At night, they took their aircraft to satellite landing grounds, 
either unknown to the Japs, or difficult to locate. Johnny 
Walker and John Haig landing strips were usually used by the 
squadron. 


Over the period from the last week in January until about 
February roth the A.V.G. and R.A.F. continued to smash the 
Jap aircraft from the skies, and there were even signs that the 
Jap morale was beginning to break. On one occasion early in 
February 18 Allied aircraft attacked 40 raiding Jap bombers 
and fighters, shooting down twelve. ‘The Japanese, contrary to 
their usual tactics, broke in all directions and fled. However, 
with the fall of Moulmein the difficulties of intercepting enemy 
raiders over Rangoon and Mingaladon were increased. With 
Moulmein in our hands it was usually possible to obtain a full 
half hour’s warning which gave the Hurricanes and P4o’s time 
to gain altitude and meet the Jap raiders. It was no longer 
possible for the Hurricane to do this, and they were discouraged 
from attempting it. The P4o’s had less and less time to gain 
altitude. Furthermore, with the loss of Moulmein airfield we 
were unable to attack the enemy on the ground, as the range 
of the Hurricane is only 135 miles and the A.V.G. pilots were 
nearly worn out with the heavy tasks which had been laid upon 
their shoulders. 
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During its time at Mingaladon, No. 1 Squadron had other 

tasks than bombing. They also carried out the missions for 

which they were trained—tactical and photographic reconnaissance. 

Occasionally, they made passenger flights with important staff 
officers and carried out various other odd jobs. 


During the second week of February the squadron was 
split up. The Chinese Army in North Burma urgently needed 
reconnaissance aircraft for army co-operation work. The squadron 
commander, with one of the flight commanders, Flight Lieutenant 
Prithvipal Singh, and several other pilots went north to Lashio 
to operate. Flight Lieutenant Prasad remained at Mingaladon 
with his flight, while Flight Lieutenant Raza went to Toungoo. 
to carry out reconnaissance sorties from there. 


After this the various detachments of the squadron were 
quite cut off from each other. With communications rapidly 
becoming worse, the pilots operating in different areas lost touch 
with the various detachments. Aircraft maintenance remained 
good, but moves were so rapid that ground crews proceeding 
by rail and road could not keep pace. Pilots and Air Gunners 
very often had to do their own maintenance. Replacements and 
aircraft spares were not available. Improvisation became the 
accepted state of affairs. Wooden wheels were often used when 
aircraft tail wheels were not available. Repairs, such as welding, 
very often had to be undertaken by local workshops. Motor 
lorry tubes were used in aircraft tyres. 


At Mingaladon, Flight Lieutenant Prasad and his flight 
were busy bombing in the Pegu area as well as carrying out 
reconnaissances for the army to the east along the Siam border. 
At this time the Japs were attempting to cut the Rangoon- 
Prome Road. They had already crossed the Salween River in 
force at Pa-An. On February 17th, 18th and 19th they attacked 
the British positions on the Bilin River. Counter-attacks were 
unsuccessful, and it was impossible for the available forces to 
prevent the continual infiltration of the Japs into the rear areas. 
Further retreat became necessary and our forces withdrew before 
first light on February goth. The most decisive action of the 
campaign then occurred at the Sittang River and the bridge 
across the river was blown up. Thus the fate of Rangoon was 
sealed and its evacuation became merely a matter of time. 


Meanwhile at Bassein No. 3 Flight continued to operate. Two 
of the Blenheims used Zayatkwin, outside Rangoon, as a forward 
operating base. Here they awaited orders from the 
army to recce over enemy occupied territory, usually in the 
Martaban, Moulmein, and Tavoy areas. From Bassein they 
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continued the sea reconnaissances and convoy duties. These were, 
in the main, uneventful and there were no attacks on our shipping 
while No. 3 Flight was escorting. Recces from Zayatkwin were 
generally carried out twice a day, morning and evening. The 
Jap Army 97’s, at that time a common type of Jap single seater 
fighter aircraft, often attempted to attack the Blenheims out from 
Zayatkwin, but with their superior speed the Blenheims always 
evaded them. The Japs were only 30 miles away from Zayatkwin 
at this time, so almost the whole of the sortie was over enemy 
territory. The route of each recce, which was usually of three 
hours’ duration, was by way of Martaban, Moulmein and on 
to Tavoy, the Jap fighter base. Near Moulmein the anti-aircraft 
ground defences were particularly heavy, but the Blenheim pilots 
used to hedge-hop through the barrage at such a low altitude 
that the Jap gunners could not bring their guns to bear. By this 
time Flight Lieutenant Prasad and his flight at Mingaladon had 
received orders to return to India, and the whole burden of 
reconnaissance for the army in this area fell on the small handful 
of Indian pilots of No. 3 Flight. 


During these days the main body of No. 1 Squadron were 
‘carrying out numerous recce and photographic sorties for the 
Chinese Army. On one occasion Majumdar reported an enemy 
air strip near Ywathit. in Siam. The Army Liaison Officer 
attached to the squadron and the Chinese were doubtful of the 
report. To convince them, Majumdar took the A.L.O. in the 
rear cockpit of his Lysander and flew to Ywathit. Over the strip, 
which was part of a broad road, Majumdar pointed down to the 
landing strip, but it conveyed little to the A.L.O. and he still 
remained doubtful. To convince him, Majumdar pointed his 
aircraft down and approached the landing strip, rolling the wheels 
of his aircraft for a few hundred feet along the runway. 


Relations between the Indian pilots and the Chinese 5th Army 
were excellent and as a token of appreciation of their work the 
Chinese had gold wings made and presented them to some of the 
Pilots. 


Throughout the last half of February Flight Lieutenant Raza 
operated alone from Toungoo with Sergeant Dildar Khan as 
his Air Gunner and Sergeant Cabinetmaker assisting the two of 
them in maintaining the aircraft. The Japanese made daily raids 
on Toungoo town which was crowded with refugees, and also 
strafed and bombed the airfield which was occupied by 
the little Indian Air Force detachment and a small number of 
R.A.F. ground personnel. In these raids the Japs never lost an 
opportunity of strafing the billets. Dummy aircraft dispersed 
round the landing field received their daily quota of bombs and 
machine-gun bullets. As the Japs usually photographed at the 
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same time, the position of the one and only Lysander had to be 
changed frequently. There was also the continual threat of 
Japanese ground forces approaching from the east of Toungoo. 


Despite all this, Raza carried out a daily recce over the Siam 
border and all approaches from the Sittang River were carefully 
watched. The country over which he had to fly was dense 
forest. For days he saw no signs of Japs until one day he saw 
five elephants in a small clearing. This aroused his suspicions 
and he immediately came down low and made a thorough search 
of the area. One of the trails through the forest at last led him 
to a concentration of Jap troops. The reporting of this information 
proved of great value to the army. In addition to recces, Raza 
carried out successful and surprise strafing attacks on Messaring 
and Mehongson airfields. 

With telephonic communications cut, Raza was out of touch 
with the rest of the squadron. They were only left with 45 rupees 
and this was divided amongst the three of them. The Japanese 
advance guards had by this time nearly reached the landing ground 
and they could hear the artillery fire in the distance. Jap 
aircraft began concentrating on the airfield. On February 27th 
ten bombers in two waves of five, escorted by nine fighters made 
a heavy raid on Toungoo. On their way back the fighters strafed 
the airfield. The position of our anti-aircraft guns gave little 
protection to the small detachment, so Dildar Khan got into the 
cockpit of the Lysander and fired at the attacking Jap fighters 
with the rear gun. He managed to damage one which withdrew 
from the formation. The others had by this time expended all 
their ammunition and withdrew. The only damage the Japs did 
was one buffalo killed and two or three of the dummy aircraft 
riddled with bullets. 


The next evening Raza was up on reconnaissance and after 
completing it decided to visit Mehongson from where the Jap 
sfighters had come. His approach, which was from the enemy 
side and very low, took the Jap station personnel by surprise. There 
were hundreds of Jap soldiers working on the airfield and at 
aircraft dispersal points. He opened fire scattering the whole 
crowd and made straight for the wireless station, his guns blazing. 
As he passed over he released his bomb and pulled up to see the 
wireless cabin crumple up. He had inflicted considerably more 
damage than that which the nine fighters had done to his landing 
ground the previous day. The only damage to his aircraft was 
one bullet hole in the tail plane. 


That night he managed to contact by telephone Majumdar 
at Lashio with a request for a Fitter and Rigger to maintain his 
aircraft. Majumdar, who was under the impression that he had 
returned to India with Prasad, ordered him to Lashio. They 
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left the next day, Sergeant Dildar Khan in the rear seat of the 
Lysander. With no room for a third, Sergeant Cabinetmaker had 
to leave by train. ‘Toungoo was almost completely evacuated by this 


time, and the railway station had been badly hit during the last 


raid. Sergeant Cabinetmaker found an engine and a train, but 
no engine-driver. His orders were to proceed to Lashio, so he 
obtained the services of another volunteer to stoke the boiler, 
and himself steamed the last train, loaded with refugees, out 
of Toungoo. 

Down in the Bassein area, No.3 Flight was now quite alone, 
operating from their primitive paddy field landing strip. Many 
of their take-offs were in darkness as they had to be out over 
the Gulf in position by dawn to meet the convoys. They took off 
with a couple of old hurricane lanterns as a flare path. In 
the third week of February the Japanese carried out a heavy 
raid on Bassein and the airstrip. When they came over, the crews 
were standing by awaiting a call from the Navy. The Blenheims 
were all at the dispersal and fully bombed up with depth charges, 
ready to take off at a moment’s notice. The Jap bombing was very 
accurate and sticks of bombs fell across the dispersal point. 
The Bassein strip was so primitive that the actual dispersal point 
was a small thicket, which provided rather inadequate concealment 
for the aircraft. Petrol and bomb stores were also hidden there. 

One bomb hit one of the Blenheims and the petrol tank 
burst into flames. Chaudhuri and one of his pilots raced to put 
out the flames, but as they neared, the flames reached the four 
anti-submarine bombs, each weighing 250 lbs., and they exploded 
with a great roar. By this time the fire was spreading rapidly. 
While the pilots managed to taxi the Blenheims out of reach of 
the flames, the ground crew did heroic work removing the petrol 
and other stores. One airman drove a Bowser full of 100 octane 
petrol through the blazing grass to safety. When this was all 
over the airmen and pilots of the Flight went across to the 
nearby hospital, which had received a direct hit, and helped 
rescue the patients from the debris. 

Bassein strip as an operating field was now of little use, 
and the Flight evacuated it. The three remaining Blenheims 
were flown to Mingaladon, while the ground crews went by 
boat to Rangoon on February 17th and then up the river to 
Magwe. The pilots found Rangoon an empty city given up 
to looters and robbers, with the fighting going on only 12 miles 
away. Two of the Blenheims returned to Dum Dum airfield 
at Calcutta on February 24th. One Blenheim with Flying Officer 
Bhanj Deo as pilot remained. He carried on alone during those 
final days, doing all the reconnaissance work for the army. 
He remained until two days before the city fell. When he 
arrived back at Dum Dum in Calcutta, exhausted but triumphant, 
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his aircraft was found to be full of bullet holes, eight of which 
were im his self-sealing petrol tank. : 


At Lashio, the small group of Indian airmen, pilots, and 
ground crews of No. 1 Squadron remained for a week after 
Raza’s arrival. -On March 5th they packed up and went to 
Magwe. The following day all the ground personnel of the 
squadron, officers and men, flew back to India by air. 
Accommodation was so limited that they had to return without 
either kit or equipment. 


On March 7th Majumdar called for two volunteers to fly 
from Magwe to Rangoon. The evacuation of Rangoon airfield 
had already taken place, but two Hurricane aircraft had been 
left behind by the R.A.F. Aircraft were very scarce in those 
days and we could ill-afford to lose any. Flight Lieutenant Raza 
and Flying Officer Rajendra Singh packed two R.A F. Hurricane 
pilots into the rear cockpits of their Lysanders and flew them to 
Mingaladon. The airfield was found to be still in fairly good condi- 
tion, but demolition work on airfield buildings and material had 
been effected. While they were there two Jap vecce aircraft flew 
over. Otherwise the trip was uneventful. The R.A.F. pilots flew off 
the Hurricanes and the Lysanders followed to Magwe. 


Our troops were now pouring north from Rangoon. The 7th 
Armoured Brigade, which had just recently landed at Rangoon, 
was leading the evacuation and ran into Jap road blocks supported 
by anti-tank guns at Wanetchaung and Taikygi on the road 
tunning north to Prome. These guns had been brought over 
the Pegu Yomas and accounted for several British tanks before 
the road block was broken. The British move to the north was 
in, two columns. The main body of the 17th Indian Division, 
now reorganised into two weak brigades with the 7th Armoured 
Brigade, moved along the road from Rangoon to Prome and 
the first Burma Division along the road to Toungoo. On March 5th 
General Alexander assumed command of the Burma Army. 


For five days, from the 7th to 11th March, the last of the 
squadron, the C.O. and five other pilots, carried out a continuous 
patrol with their Lysanders over General Alexandet’s retreating 
army. The roads, reported the pilots, were packed with troops, 
lorries, ambulances, and many thousands of civilians. It is 
inexplicable, with the example of the German advance over Western 
Europe in 1940, why the Japanese never bombed and attacked 
this solid mass of traffic. 


The time had: now come for the squadron to leave Burma. 
They were almost the last of the air forces to go. On March 
12th the few remaining Lysanders were handed over to’ the 
Burmese Communications Flight. The remaining pilots then 
flew back to India in a Flying Fortress. 
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Ground crew servicing a No. 


S$ guns. 


Armourers loading a Lysander 


Lysanders of No. 1 Squadron over Burma in 


1942, 


CHAPTER III ; 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN 
AIR FORCE 


WEEN No. 3 Coast Defence Flight returned to Calcutta at the 
end of February 1942 they continued their coastal patrols 
along the Bengal coast and the northern half of the Bay of 
Bengal. With all the ports on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal 
now in Japanese hands, the threat to India of a seaborne invasion 
was increased. Furthermore, it was essential to keep the shippmg 
lanes round India’s coast open to facilitate the movement of vital 
war supplies, with which the already over-burdened railways were 
unable to cope. 


On March 27th the Aadaman Islands were occupied by the 
Japanese without opposition. They became a useful screen later 
for ship movements between Rangoon and Singapore, and an 
important bastion in any Japanese attempt to control the waters 
of the Bay of Bengal. April opened with the Japanese bombing of 
Vizagapatam and Coconada and the attack on Colombo. The 
war had reached the coasts of India. 


At this critical juncture a sixth J.A.F.V.R. Coast Defence 
Flight was sent to Vizagapatam. It could hardly be called even 
a token force, consisting as it did of two pilots, one observer, and 
twelve airmen, and two, by now quite obsolete, Wapitis. In those 
days, with the Mediterranean almost closed, and the shortage of 
aircraft acute, we had to make do with what was available. 
With their limited range, low speed, and lack of adequate 
armament, the Wapitis could be little more than a lock-out for 
surface craft. Their opportunity came five days after they arrived 
at Vizag when they sighted little more than 30 miles to seaa 
Japanese naval force consisting of a battleship, an aircraft carrier, 
a cruiser, and two destroyers engaged in destroying a merchant 
vessel. 


The same day Vizag harbour and shipping in the approaches 
were bombed by aircraft from the Jap carrier. 


In May No. 3 Flight at Calcutta began converting to 
Hudsons, a type of aircraft more suited for coastal reconnaissance 
with a longer range and better armed. No. 3 Flight, as_ such, 
was then disbanded, and became, with its Hudsons, an Indian 
flight in No. 353 Squadron of the Royal Air Force. It was 
commanded by a New Zealander, W/C G.W. Lilly. On August 
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grd the Squadron moved to Cuttack from where they,, spent many 
hours cruising over the Bay of Bengal looking for the Jap’fleet hut 
with no results. Besides their general reconnaissance duties, the 
squadron carried out attacks at key points on. the Arakan coast. 
Akyab with its concentration of Jap shipping was attacked more 
than once and villages near Buthidaung which the Japs were 
using as supply bases and points. of concentration. Also based 
at Cuttack was another Royal Air Force squadron of Hudsons, 
No. 62. Between the two of them they carried out the general 
reconnaissance duties over most of the northern half .of the Bay 
for the remainder of 1942. f 


The delaying action fought by the Allied armies during the 
period between December 1941 and May 30, 1942, hadi stopped the 
Japanese drive into India on the east side of the high mountain 
range between Burma and Assam. ‘The start of the monsoon 
season at this time also limited the Japanese to small scale 
operations in the Chindwin area. There was no sign of the 
Japanese navy entering the Indian Ocean in force, and the threat 
to India from the sea decreased. The Allies had lost Burma and 
the land supply route to China, but during the period of with- 
drawal General Wavell was planning a counter-offensive to drive 
the Japs from Burma. 


During the remaining months of 1942, the British established 
training areas in India. Air bases were built to handle the 
problem of supplies that had to be flown into China over the 
“Hump”. The defeated Allied army that was driven out of Burma 
formed the nucleus of a new army. New units were brought in, 
supplies and equipment that had been lost were replaced, and a 
better trained and better equipped army began to take shape. 

The year 1942 was a period of great expansion for the Indian 
Air Force. At the beginning of the year it possessed three squad- 
rons, two of Lysanders and one of Audaxes. By the year’s end 
its strength was seven squadrons, three of Hurricanes, two of 
Vengeance. Divebombers, and two of Lysanders. It was an 
immense achievement, particularly as cheese-pairing was then the 
order of the day, most aircraft supplies were still being diverted 
to the Mediterranean theatre, and trained Royal Air Force 
instructors almost unobtainable in India. The period of expansion 
continued throughout 1943 and by the beginning of 1944. the 
I.A.F. contained nine squadrons of Hurricanes. 


By January 1st 1945, the R.I.A.F. had grown from a strength 
at the outbreak of war of 16 officers and 269 airmen to a force 
of over 1,200 officers, including 500 pilots, 200 officer cadets, and 
over 20,000 trained airmen. Another 6,000 were undergoing 
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training. In addition there were nearly 12,000 ‘enrolled followers. 
The whole of the service was composed entirely of Indians. 


It has often been asked why, in building up the Royal Indian 
Air Force for war, provision was not made for Transport, Bomber, 
and Ocean Reconnaissance squadrons. With a planned war-time 
force of only ten squadrons (nine only were actually formed during 
the war) a mixed force of this type would have weakened the effec- 
tiveness. It would have resulted in an air force in which the 
tactical and strategical elements were respectively too weak to be 
really effective. It would also have introduced complications in 
training and maintenance, which in such a small air force was 
obviously undesirable. It was therefore decided to build it up 
as atactical air force. When the time for a sudden expansion 
came it already included fighter and fighter bomber types of 
aircraft. It is thanks to those men in authority at Air Headquarters 
that the course of its previous growth was undisturbed, and asa 
tactical air force with special emphasis on.army co-operation and 
tactical reconnaissance it was able to make a unique and outstand- 
ing contribution to the victory over Japan in South East Asia. 


To identify the Indian Air Force as closely as possible with 
the air war in Europe, twenty-four young Indian pilots were sent 
to the United Kingdom in September 1940. They had just been 
commissioned and none of them had their wings. However, most 
of them were experienced pilots, having been civil pilots before 
they joined the Indian Air Force. 


They went first to the Elementary Flying Training School 
at Prestwick in Western Scotland. After passing through the 
E.F.T.S. twelve of the pilots were sent to train on fighters and 
twelve on bombers. 


Half of those training on fighters were eventually posted to 
Operational squadrons, three to No. 32 Squadron engaged on 
coastal patrol work and three to No. 43 Squadron, operating on 
fighter sweeps over occupied France, and escorting bombers on 
daylight attacks on enemy installations along the French coast. 
Two Indian pilots were killed while on operations. In October 
1941 the four remaining fighter pilots were posted to a pool for 
fighter pilots in the Middle East in the Western Desert. One 
pilot was posted to a squadron of R.A.F. Hurricanes and flew on 
several operations. Three months later in February 1942 they 
all returned to India to be attached to various-R.I.A.F. squadrons. 


Eight of the twelve who were training on bombers eventually 
passed the course and were posted to various Bomber and Coastal 
Command squadrons. Two men flew in operations in Whitleys 


and were both killed. Two others wert’6n to Bothas with Coastal 
Command. One of the pilots was eventually posted to a Catalina 
Squadron which came out to South East Asia. He was lost when 
the aircraft in which he was a member of the crew failed to 
return from patrol near Singapore. Three men were sent to an 
Air Gunnery School on flying duties. They later went to a 
Wellington Squadron. Five others were posted immediately to 
Wellington Squadrons. Two of these were killed on’ operations. 
‘A third made twenty-two operational-flights over Germany and 
“enemy occupied territory asa second pilot. Two pilots became 
‘the captains of big bombers, one in a Lancaster and another in a 
Sterling Squadron. By July 1942 all these men were back in India. 
Of the twenty-four young officers which left India in 1940 seven 
were killed on operations. 


In May 1943 another batch of 25 airmen were sent to Britain 
{0 train as pilots. They took no part in air operations in Europe 
‘but returned to join Indian Air Force squadrons in India. An- 
“other group of twenty-four airmen at the same time went to Canads 
to train as pilots under the Empire Air Training Scheme, a <’ i 
Noyember 1943 a further batch of 14 went to Canada for tri, 
Tn addition to those being trained for flying duties, 37 officer. ie 
Sent to Britain at various times during the war for special technical 
taining. This included such subjects as radar, photography, 
signals, armament and engineering. 


After its operations in Burma, No. 1 Squadron rested in the 
south of India, first at Secunderabad and during May 1942 at 
Trichinopoly. On the return from Burma, Majumdar had gone 
‘to a Staff job and the command of the Squadron was taken over 
by Ranganadhan. In June the conversion to Hurricanes began. 
Tt was a lengthy process as the shortage of aircraft in India was 
acute. They were collected from the R.A.F. in ones and twos from 
airfields all over India and even Ceylon. For a year the Squadron 
trained incessantly, the pilots learning every use of that most versa- 
tile of aircraft, while the ground crews took them to pieces and put 
them together again so often that they could almost do it with their 
eyes shut. As a result, when the squadron again went into battle 
early in 1944 it immediately became outstanding amongst all the 
Allied squadrons in South East Asia for its fighter reconnaissance 

"work and its high standard of aircraft maintenance. 


Until the conversion from Lysanders to Hurricanes at the 
end of September 1942, No. 2 Squadron, under Squadron Leader 
"AM. Engineer was busy during the year in intensive army co- 
" Operation exercises with the new army which was being created 
under General Wavell. First at Poona and then in the Madras 
“area the squadron pilots learned to support the Army from the air, 
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while the army on the ground learned the value of air support and 
the technique of using an air arm. D 


Throughout the whole of 1942, No. 3 and No. 4 Squadrons 
operated on the North West Frontier carrying out the Watch and 
Ward duties. The Indian Air Force was now in complete charge, 
the Royal Air Force squadrons having been withdrawn either to 
Burma or other threatres of war. 


No. 4 Squadron had been formed with Lysanders at Peshawar 
on February ist under the command of Squadron Leader 
H.U. Khan, with a core of experienced pilots who had returned 
from operations over Europe and the Middle East after training 
in England. They had been amongst that first batch of trainees 
who had gone to England early in 1940. They immediately took 
over the duties of No. 1 Squadron which had proceeded to Burma 
in January. While No. 4 Squadron operated throughout the year 
from Peshawar, No. 3, commanded by Mehar Singh, moved over 
the mountain pass to Kohat. Flights from each squadron alter- 
nated at Miranshah where they supported the Tochi Scouts, carried 
out road and photographic reconnaissances, and dropped mail, in 
between periods of army co-operation training. ‘There were the 
occasional bombings of tribal areas, carried out at the 
request of the Army, but generally speaking 1942 was quiet on the 
Frontier. 


The two squadrons supported the Army in operations against 
the Hurs from June to October, detachments from each squadron 
being stationed at Hyderabad, Sind. One of their chief duties 
was dropping pamphlets in the Khemeri area. In June, No.3 
Squadron using Valentias, dropped army paratroops into the 
area. This was the first time that paratroops had been used in a 
combined operation in India and, apart from the success of the 
operation, valuable experience, to be used later with success in 
Burma, was gained. 


Towards the end of 1942 the six Coast Defence Flights were 
disbanded. The threat to India’s coasts had receded and the 
general reconnaissance duties over the shipping lanes of the Indian 
Ozean and the Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal had been taken 
over by the Royal Air Force. No. 6 Squadron was formed on 
December 1st with the personnel from the Madras and Bombay 
Flights. Formed at Trichinopoly under the command of Mehar 
Singh the squadron began training on Hurricanes. 


No. 8 Squadron was formed the same day also at Trichino- 
poly and No. 7. Squadron at Vizagapatam. Both these squadrons 
were equipped with Vultee Vengeance dive-bombers. Squadron 
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Leader Chaudhuri brought his Flight from No. 353 Squadron R.A.F. 
and became the squadron commander of No. 7. Other Indian 
pilots were withdrawn from No. 104, a General Reconnaissance 
squadron of the Royal Air Force, and a few from the Vizagapatam’ 
Coast Defence Flight. 


No. 8 Squadron absorbed the remainder of the personnel of 
the Vizagapatam Flight and all the Indians in the Cochin Flight, 
under the command of Squadron Leader Niranjan Prasad. 


During the first half of 1943 the ‘‘Watch and Ward” duties 
on the North West Frontier were shared by No. 3 and No. 4 
Squadrons, whose Lysanders were better suited to the reconnais~ 
sance work along the frontier country than in operations against 
the Japanese in Burma. The Frontier in 1943 was quiet, but the 
squadrons ‘gained valuable experience in reconnaissance flying 
over difficult country and in dropping mail and supplies to out+ 
posts of the Tochi Scouts. 


It was the policy of Air Headquarters to keep two squadrons 
on duty onthe Frontier. The rest of the I.A.F. squadrons were 
always either busy training or in the battle over Burma. Except 
in the case of Nos. 8, g and 10 Squadrons, all the squadrons of 
the Indian Air Force finished their period of training with duty 
on the Frontier, co-operating with the Army on real operations, 
and learning at first hand how to give the Army close support. 
They flew over a country differing greatly in many respects 
from Burma, but it was comparable in its wildness and inaccessi- 
bility. They learned to map read, and to use their eyes as well 
as their cameras. They gained a jungle sense which was in+ 
valuable in their operations over Burma. It was this acquired 
jungle sense which gave them an almost uncanny proficiency in 
their reconnaissances over Japanese-occupied country. It put the 
Indian Air Force in a class ,by itself when it came to fighter 
reconnaissance. 


Early in 1943 part of No. 2 Squadron gained its baptism of 
fire in a brief two months’ tour of operations over Central Burma. 
Long experience of spotting tribesmen on the Frontier stood them 
in good stead when they were busy in Burma reconnoitring the 
scattered Chindits of General Wingate. 


No. 1 Squadron, after a year of intensive training on Hur- 
ricanes at various R.A.F. training centres in India, arrived on 
the Frontier in June. No. 4 Squadron then withdrew from 
operations and began converting to Hurricanes. No. 3 Squadron 
changed from the old and faithful Lysanders to Hurricanes in 
October and its duties were taken over by No. 2 Squadron. The 
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second half of 1943 was even quieter on the Frontier and No. 1 
Squadron spent the time training for operations in Burma. The 
whole squadron underwent foot and rifle drill, the mechanism 
and handling of the rifle and hand-grenade, and bayonet fighting. 
They were glad of this knowledge during the long days of the 
siege of Imphal when it often appeared they might have to make 
use of their knowledge. 


No. 6 Squadron spent most of 1943 at the R.AF. training 
} school at Bhopal, finishing up with Army Co-operation exercises 
‘i in the Poona district. In November the squadron moved to Cox’s 
} Bazaar and began operations against the Japanese. 


} No. 7 and No. 8 Squadrons were busy learning the intricacies 
| of dive-bombing until they went into action against the Japs. 
Some of the pilots of No. 7 had a brief introduction to real 
dive-bombing when they carried out a few raids from Quetta 
against tribesmen in two North Waziristan villages at the end of 
January. In March 1944 they were bombing Japanese in the 
Chin Hills. 
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About the end of 1943 two more Hurricane squadrons were 
formed, No. g in December and No. 10 two months later. This 
brought the total number of Indian Air Force squadrons up to Wl 
nine. 


In November No. 6 Squadron went into battle to earn 
distinction in its fighter reconnaissance duties for the 14th Army 
on the Arakan front. The following month No. 8 Squadron of 
Vengeances joined the battle and began dive-bombing the Japanese 
in Arakan. 


The “Watch and Ward” duties during 1944 were carried out 
by No. 2 and 3 Squadrons until No. 6 returned from the Arakan in 
October and No. 2 went forward to take its place. 


It was in 1944 that the I.A.F. really came of age asa 
fighting service. The year opened with two-thirds of the squadrons 
with battle experience and closed with all nine squadrons having 
fought successfully against the Japanese. In four short years, 
despite almost insurmountable difficulties of shortage in aircraft | 
and instructors, an air force had been welded. A tradition had | 
grown and flowered. 


Sunset at Miranshah. A. R.J.A.F. Hurticane is brought inside the walls of the Fort. 


Servicing a Hurricane outside the walls of Miranshah Fort. 


| 
Indian airmen of all castes and creeds eat together in mess, | 
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Radio operator in a Hudson of No. 353 Squadron. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FIRST WINGATE EXPEDITION 


AS the opening of 1943 it became apparent that the Japanese 
were preparing to mount an invasion of India. With insuffi- 
cient troops and a shortage of supplies the situation was 
becoming more critical for the Allies day by day. In the extreme 
north of Burma the Japanese were closing in on the Kachin 
Levies who were still clinging to a foothold around Sumprabum 
and Fort Hertz, the only airfield in Burma still in’Allied hands. 
In the east the Chinese were held back on the Salween front. 
To the south of Mandalay and Maymyo the enemy was mas- 
sing for a possible thrust at the Indian frontier. 


One of the objects of Major General Wingate’s expedition 
was to halt these aggressive moves and claim as much of the 
enemy’s attention as possible by wrecking his communication 
system. The first and main target was the key north-south 
railway between Mandalay and Myitkyina. 


The expedition started from Imphal on February 6th, 1943, 
crossed the Burma-Assam border, and split into two main columns. 
The northern column crossed the Chindwin and moved eastward 
in six groups. The southern column moved east and south in 
three groups. 


As a result of their work, many miles of track and numerous 
vital bridges difficult to repair were destroyed. Much of this 
work was done under fire from Japanese patrols. «Landslides 
across the tracks were precipitated to complicate the work of repair. 


As the expedition continued to split into over smaller parties, 
acrial reconnaissance over the wide area became an increasing 
problem. The whole of the expedition was being supplied by 
air, and daily pinpointing of their positions and of the Japanese 
patrols opposing them was necessary. 


To meet this need a detachment of No. 2 Squadron I.A.F. 
at Ranchi was sent to Imphal. Six of the most experienced 
pilots in the squadron were chosen and they flew their Hurricanes 
in to Imphal on April 7th. At that time aerial activity over 
the front was on a relatively small scale. There was a Royal 
Air Force squadron, No. 155, flying Mohawks, which was 
operating from Imphal as fighter defence. Its duties were to 


prevent the Jap aircraft from raiding our airfields and from ~~ 


strafing and bombing our lines. In addition there was a de- 
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tachment of R.A.F. Lysanders from No. 20 Fighter Reconnaissance 
Squadron. With their limited range they were used chiefly to 
reconnoitre the areas immediately in the rear of the enemy lines. 


The chief tasks of the Indian Hurricane pilots were re- 
connaissance sorties over the scattered groups of Chindits, as 
General Wingate’s men were known, which by this time had 
split up into very small parties. With their objectives comple- 
ted, they were attempting to push their way westward through 
the Japanese lines towards Assam and their home base at Imphal. 
Most ofthese parties of Chindits were still east of the Irrawaddy 
and the Myitkyina-Mandalay Railway line, too far east for 
the Lysanders to be used for reconnoitring them with much 
effect. 


Using long-range fuel tanks, No. 2 Squadron Hurricanes 
ranged right over to the Indo-Chinese and Chinese borders where 
the column led by Major Gilkes, unable to return across Burma 
to Imphal, was heading, under Wingate’s orders, for China. 
After crossing the Salween and Mckong Rivers they eventually 
reached Kunming, having marched 1,500 miles since leaving 
Imphal. They were flown back to India by the toth U. S. 
Air Force. 


The average sortie flown by the Hurricanes during this time 
was from three to three and a half hours. It meant flying 
just above ground level, searching the dense jungle for the 
Chindits. The Japanese patrols were rarely far away and the 
Chindits could not show themselves often to patrolling aircraft 
without fear of discovery by the Japanese trailing them. 


Each day their positions were pinpointed by the Hurricanes 
who returned to base with their reports and then led the Dakotas 
to the positions where they dropped food and medical supplies 
to the men below. 


Another task of the Indian pilots was to discover suitable 
spots for landing grounds where our aircraft could put down 
and take back the seriously wounded and sick. It was during 
the return journey that the Chindits suffered most of their 
casualties—from hunger, disease, and fatigue. Eighty per cent 
of the men in the expedition developed malaria after returning. 


While on one of these reconnaissances an Indian pilot flying 
over the Chindwin saw a party of Gurkhas trying to beat back 
about thirty Japanese who were attempting to cross the river. 
On coming lower the pilot noticed that a smaller party of ten 
Japs was closing in on a wounded Gurkha who was lying on 
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the river bank, waving frantically to attract the attention of 
the circling aircraft. The pilot came to the rescue, strafed the 
Japanese patrol, and forced it to retire. 


Three weeks later, the Gurkha appeared on crutches at 
the airfield at Imphal. He sought out the pilot and along with 
his thanks presented him with his kukri, a valuable and cherished 
family heirloom. The kukri continued to go into battle until 
the end of hostilities, but in the cockpit of a Hurricane. 


” Besides their work with the Wingate Expedition, the squadron 
i pilots carried out offensive recces, strafing rivercraft and traffic 
a on the Chindwin and Irrawaddy Rivers, and trains on the 
i Mandalay-Myitkyina Railway. They also attacked Japanese 
ground troops and motor transport on the Kabaw Valley Road. 
With the front fixed during April and May except for clashes 
between forward patrols, there was little need for tactical 
reconnaissance. 


The Allied air forces were by no means master of the 
Burma skies during the early part of 1943. The Hurricanes 
were more than once attacked by Japanese Oscar fighters. 
The Japs were using a landing ground near Indaw Lake and 
were preparing another at Ye-U, which brought them within a 
comparatively short distance of our lines. 


During the campaign of 1942-43 and for a few weeks at 
the close of the Monsoon in 1943, Allied air superiority over 
the Burma front was contested on equal ifmot superior terms 
by the Japanese, whose Oscars provided tough opponents for 
the Hurricane to tackle and whose Dinahs outflew the latter 
to make reconnaissance flights over our forward areas with ~ 
impunity. Allied air supremacy in Burma was not established 
until almost a year later, when Spitfires and U.S.A.A.F. Lightnings 
and Mustangs began to operate in force. The Spitfires arrived 
in November 1943 and proved, in a series of dog-fights, they 
were more than a match for any Jap aircraft in Burma. 


In the opening months of 1944 long range fighters of the 
roth U.S. Army Air Force and of the 1st Air Commando Group— 
P38’s (Lightnings) and P51’s (Mustangs) began to operate in 
force. The long-range fighters were now able to seek out the 
Jap’s forward airfields and were in a position to attack his 
aircraft before they came airborne. A major result was that he 
iN) was forced to withdraw his fighters to the Rangoon area, so that the 
| Japanese air support operations during the siege of Imphal in 1944 
werejconducted from bases some five or six. hundred miles distant 
from, the front. 
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By the middle of May the detachment of No. 2 Squadron was 
hard pressed. Three of the pilots had been lost on operations 
and the remaining three were carrying out all the long distance 
reconnaissance required by the army. A detachment from No. 28 
Squadron of the Royal Air Force was sent to Imphal to help. 
When on May 26th the little detachment of Indian pilots was 
withdrawn from operations, No. 28 Squadron took over their 
duties. The three pilots, led by Flight Lieutenanc Nazir Ullah, 
rejoined the squadron at Ranchi. 


Pilots and Ground crew of No. 2 Squadron detachment at Imphal, 


Dropping supplies to the Chirdits. 


Chindits rescued from the jungle being flown back to Indiag 


Fever-ridden Chindits. 


Note the jungle sores on the arm of the man on the right. 


Wingate listens to the latest reports_in the jungle. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SECOND ARAKAN CAMPAIGN 


ITH the opening of the campaigning season in the autumn of 
1943, following the Monsoon, the threat of a Japanese inva- 
sion of India through the Arakan was revived. To prevent the 

Japanese from using this route, the Fourteenth Army Commander 
was ordered to clear the Mayu Peninsula and to secure the Maung- 
daw-Buthidaung Road. 


In October the continued improvement in weather conditions 
was followed up by an increased Japanese activity. However, 
there was then no sign of any large scale offensive operations being 
undertaken by the enemy. Ground operations were confined to 
patrol activity. The air support was chiefly of a strategic nature. 


The Allied air forces in Burma fell into two main groups—the 
Strategic Air Force composed chiefly of Liberators and Welling- 
tons, and the Third Tactical Air Force, or 3rd TAF as it was known, 
which operated the medium and light bombers and fighters. 
In addition there was the American Air Commando Group, 
Troop Carrier Command which later became the Combat Cargo 
Task Force composed of Allied units, and the Photographic 
Reconnaissance Force. This force of American and British units 
carried out all the long range and strategi¢ photographic reconnais- 
sance in the theatre. 


The heavy bombers of the Strategic Air Force with long range 
and weight concentrated on strategic targets in Central and Southern 
Burma and Siam. ‘Their main targets were lines of communica- 
tions—railways, riverways and main roads, areas of concentrations, 
dumps, and supplies. Only occasionally were they called in to give 
direct support to the army, and that was later in the campaign, 
when the Japs needed to be blasted from some particularly strongly 
dug-in feature. 


The aircraft operating under the Third TAF fell roughly into 
four types. There were the short’ range fighters—R.A.F. Spitfires, 
Hurricanes and later Thunderbolts, and the U.S.A.A.F. Mustangs 
and Thunderbolts. Their job, in brief, was to shoot the Jap aircraft 
out of the skies, either when the Japs came over to raid the Allied 
lines or airfields, or as escorts to bombers, supply dropping, and 
reconnaissance aircraft. 


Next were the medium and long range fighters—R. A. F. 
Beaufighters, Hurricanes and later Mosquitos, and the American 


Lightnings and Mustangs. Their job was to strafe the enemy lines 
of communication, rail, road, and river, strong points, camps and 
troop concentrations, and supply dumps. The Beaufighters and 
Mosquitos, with their longer range, went further afield for their 
quarry, than the comparatively slow-moving, short-range 
Hurricanes. i 


Third were the light and medium bombers—the light R. A. F. 
and I.A.F. Vengeance dive-bombers and Hurribombers; and medium 
U.S.A.A.F. Mitchells. Their work was chiefly close support, 
blasting a path before our advancing armies, nipping the Jap supply 
tentacles at vital spots. The Mitchells, however, were used equally 
for strategic bombing. 


Last were the fighter reconnaissance aircraft. Fighter 
reconnaissance, as its name implies, is an aerial reconnaissance 
of the tactical battle area carried out at the request of the army. 
An army commander who employs no aerial reconnaissance of 
his area has been described as “fighting with one hand tied behind 
his back”. He is unable to anticipate the enemy’s moves, having 
no knowledge beyond that gained by ground observers. 


Fighter reconnaissance pilots are called upon to do a 
variety of jobs, of which there are four main types. Most of 
the tasks are ‘“‘Tactical Reconnaissance” or “Tac/R” as it is 
more familiarly known in the Air Forces which consists of 
reporting on enemy lines of communication, locating troop 
movements, checking the authenticity of dumps given in agents’ 
reports, and looking for enemy digging and gun emplacements. 
Oblique photographs confirm pilots’ statements. When the 
army requires to know the position of its forward patrols 
who may be out of touch with the main body, ‘Contact 
Reconnaissances” are flown, and it is the duty of the pilot to 
find and pinpoint patrols’ positions. 
’ 

‘Photographic Reconnaissance” is normally confined to 
photographs of a purely tactical nature such as gun areas, 
dumps, and enemy defences, though cover is also taken for 
engineers of the state of roads and bridges and of rivers for 
future assaults and crossings. Photography of the scale normally 
required, which is 3,000 to 4,000 feet above ground level, is by. 
no means easy; and a mosaic or set of overlapping runs requires 
a high standard of flying and pinpointing. 


Finally under the heading “Message Dropping” can be included 
all the many other duties which fall to the lot of fighter 
reconnaissance squadrons, such as the dropping on forward troops 
of messages, operation orders, photographs, and medical supplies. 


The Arakan Twins. 


Hurricane on a jungle reconnaissance. 
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In addition ‘“Recce” squadrons use’ their guns on targets 
of opportunity such as M.T. (motor transport), rivercraft, enemy- 
troops, herds of cattle, and hutted cafps. When such targets 
are better destroyed and dispersed by bombing, the Fighter Recce 
pilots withhold their fire, and their reports back at base send 
the bomber squadrons out on the job instead. 


The battlefront in the Arakan had been particularly quiet 
and the opening moves of the Allied offensive brought no reaction 
from the Japs. In October 1943 a small advance was made 
by our forces west of the Mayu Range which was unopposed. 
During the night of November goth our troops advanced east of 
the Mayu Range. This also was unopposed. 


The troops now poised for the drive south were the 15th 
Indian Corps. The 5th Indian Division occupied the west side 
of the Mayu Range, and the 7th Indian Division the area east 
of it. These two divisions covered the fifteen miles Maungdaw- 
Bithidaung Road which tunnels the Mayu Range. The 81st West 
African Division was advancing down the Kaladan Valley. 


To join the battle, No. 6 Squadron of the J.A.F. arrived at 
Cox’s Bazaar at the end of November, and began almost 
immediately to operate as the Fighter Reconnaissance squadron 
of the 15th Indian Corps. The squadron, commanded by Squadron 
Leader Mehar Singh, went into battle after five months’ intensive 
training in the Madras and Bombay areas with army units in Army 
Co-operation and Fighter Reconnaissance work. 


No. 6 Squadron became known as ‘“‘The eyes of the 14th 
Army.” Fighter Reconnaissance squadrons co-operating with army 
units must inevitably become the eyes of the Army Commander. 
Each morning a call would come through from Army Head- 
quarters to the Air Liaison Officer of the squadron with a. list 
of things the Commander wished to .see during the day. It 
might have been enemy dispositions a few hundred yards away 
from our front lines, or their movements a hundred miles. in 
the rear, or tracks in thickly wooded jungle, or traffic on long 
winding rivers. Pilots had to learn to discover and, penetrate 
masterly camouflaged positions. The Army Commander usually 
wanted the pilots to find out likely targets for bombing or for 
fighters to strafe. On the other hand the recce pilot could have 
been asked to estimate the damage of bombing or strafing done 
a few hours previously.or the day before. When army _ units 
were too far forward for land communications or were cut off 
from their bases, then the recce pilots were often called. upon 
to drop mail, medical supplies, special army instructions, .photo- 
graphs of the tactical area, and other things to. relieve the 


situation. No. 6 Squadron was concerned with two main types 
of photographs taken on the photo recces—the vertical and the 
oblique. 


Oblique photographs are taken by a tilted camera held 
in the aircraft or fixed in its fuselage. The vertical photograph 
is produced from a camera fixed in the floor of the fuselage 
taking bird’s eye exposures. Both the fixed oblique and vertical 
cameras are- usually automatic. Each aircraft of No. 6 Squadron 
was fitted with two cameras capable of taking 125 exposures each, 

the size of each plate being 5x5 inches. Most of the photographs 
‘are taken in an overlapping series which produces a stereoscopic 
cover. The photographic interpreters can then combine them 
under a stereoscope to obtain a magnified three-dimensional view. _ 


The squadron pilots out on reconnaissance soon became 
one of the familiar daily sights of the men of 15 Corps. The Fifth 
Division called them ‘The Maungdaw Twins’, while 7 Division 
called them ‘The Buthidaung Twins”, and 15 Corps “The 
Arakan Twins”. The West Africans in the Kaladan Valley had 
still another name—“The Kaladan Twins”. They could always 
be seen up and down the embattled Arakan Valleys, shaking 
the very dust as they passed so low, swerving to avoid trees, 
appearing round the bend of a road or over the top of a hillock. 


Each reconnaissance sortie was a dual affair. There was 
the Number 1, the Leader, who took the photographs, and did 
most of the reconnaissance. No. 2 was called “the Weaver”. 
He followed behind, twisting and turning so as to see on all 
sides for any prowling enemy aircraft who might jump them out of 
the sun. 5 


No. 6 Squadron was followed into battle a week later by 
No. 8 Squadron flying Vengeance dive-bombers. No. 8 Squadron 
was based at Double Moorings, a new ‘“kutcha” strip 3 miles 
from Chittagong. The role this squadron was called upon to 
play differed greatly from that of No. 6. It belonged to that 
class of Light Bombers under Third TAF which was used for 
precision bombing, particularly for close support work with the 
army. 


The Vultee Vengeance, although termed a light bomber, 
carries 1,000 lbs. of high explosives in its bomb-racks. It has a 
single radial engine and is especially fitted with dive breaks. 
Its main task was to give close support to the Army and pave 
the way for its advance by softening up the defences of the 
enemy. The ‘general practice was for the squadron to fly in 
a formation of twelve aircraft—two “boxes” of six. The best 
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dive is 8,000 feet, at a speed, with dive breaks on, of some 320 
miles an hour. 


The success of dive bombing depends very much on weather 
since the pilots of the Vengeances had to rely on visually pin- 
pointing the target before diving. The accuracy with which the 
pilot hits the target depends entirely on the pilot’s own judgment 
and the slightest miscalculation on his part may mean that the 
attack is abortive, or worse still that his bombs will fall on his own 
troops. 


The squadron was commanded by Squadron Leader Niranjan 
Prasad. At the start of the campaign No. 8 Squadron shared with 
a R.A.F. Vengeance squadron the dive-bombing targets. Later 
other R.A.F. dive-bombing squadrons arrived to add their weight 
to the smashing of Jap strongpoints. 


The I.A.F. Vengeances operated during December bombing 
supply dumps and suspected Jap headquarters, while the Hurricanes 
were busy on reconnaissance in the areas ahead of the three main 
bodies of our troops—in the Kaladan Valley, and down the east and 
west sides of the Mayu ridge. 


Maungdaw fell to the British on the 8th of January and attacks 
were made on Razabil, a natural fortress commanding the road 
between the Mayu Range and the sea, with heavy support from the 
bombers of the Strategic Air Force. Much ofthe fortress area fell 
and the Japs suffered heavy casualties, but the central portions held. 


The Vengeances worked at an intense rate of effort to aid the 
operations. The advances at Buthidaung and Maungdaw were 
preceded by frequent dive-bombing of Japanese strongpoints. 
More than once the I.A.F. and R.A.F. squadrons of Vengeances 
mounted 48 sorties in a day between the two of them. 


A typical piece of close support work was carried out by 
No. 8 Squadron together with a squadron of R.A.F. Vengeances in 
the middle of April. A hill feature, 8 miles northwest of Buthi- 
daung, was being stubbornly held by the Japs who had made ita 
sort of Arakan Tobruk. Fire from the height controlled a wide 
area and before our troops could advance it had to be captured. 
The Japs had dug themselves well in, ten feet down, and taken 
their guns with them. A plan was put into operation. First the 
hill-top was subjected to terrific artillery bombardment, starting at 
dawn and carrying on for two hours. Then the Vengeances came 
over, escorted by Hurricanes, peeling off and screaming down from 
10,000 feet on to their target which measured a bare 100 feet by 
go feet. Each aircraft dropped his bombs fairly and squarely on 


that minute area and caused the enemy to retire to the deepest part 
of his shelters. Above them the Hurricanes circled to and fro 
watching for enemy aircraft. 


At well-timed intervals these formations of Vengeances came 
over in boxes of six. Great tactical surprise was finally achieved 
when the last formation came over and, making their routine dives 

- as if coming in to bomb, they pulled away and off without dropping 
anything. The Japs remained under cover because they knew 
nothing ofthe plan and could only hear the screaming of the air 
as it rushed through the dive breaks. Whilst this was going on, 
and at a given signal, our troops crawled up the steep slopes and 
took the feature by storm. Casualties to the enemy by the bombing 
were estimated at 200. The top of the hill was found to be com- 
pletely blasted off. 


In an attempt to smash Jap supply lines leading to the Arakan 
front, Beaufighters and Mosquitos ranged south beyond Akyab and 
the Taungup-Prome Road and east to. the Irrawaddy, and when 
they attempted to run supplies by night the Wellingtons went over 
and continued the havoc. 


To stop our advance, the Japanese started a vigorous attack 
on the nights of the grd and 4th of February. Ina thrust between 
the 33rd and 114th Brigades of the 7th Division, east of Buthidaung, 
the Japs swept over Taung Bazaar and in a thirty-mile forced 
march gained the heights of the Mayu Range, north of Sinzweya. 
‘There was located the 7th Division Administrative box which 
a few days earlier had become the Corps Administrative area. 
The Japs hoped to destroy this administrative box, cut off and 
destroy the British divisions to the south, and push on to penetrate 
into India. : 


Coinciding with and supporting the attack by their ground 
forces, the Japanese launched an aerial offensive on a scale 
comparable to that of 1942 and 1943. The enemy by a. series 
of fighter and fighter bombers sweeps attempted to _ interfere 
with our aircraft engaged on close support, to strafe and disorganise 
army lines of communication, and support their own ground troops’ 
advance. 


On the 5th of February over 50 Japanese . aircraft \ were 
reported over the.Arakan. On that day No.6 Squadron lost 
two Hurricanes, and pilots who were jumped by Jap Oscars. 


With its excellent camouflage the reconnaissance Hurricanes, 
skimming: at tree-top level over the jungle were rarely spotted 
by any prowling enemy aircraft. When. they were their chances 
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of, escape were. not great. It .meant they were almost invatiably 
jumped”—which is the. term the air forces use’ to’ describe ' being 
attacked suddenly from above. The Oscars seldom; if ever; ‘flew 
alone and .they could outfly and out-manoeuvre’ thé ‘slower 
Hurricane. Its speed was an advantage in recce work but not 
dn the dog-fight. Thé only chance to escape: was’ for ‘ leader 
and weaver to separate, get down to ‘fdeck level”:and'by twisting 
and turning amongst the trees and hills throw off the pursuers. 
There have, however, been occasions when The Twins stood 
and fought. 1 : j Mt afl te’ ‘ cae 

» One such occasion has been described: by one of No. ' 6’s 
pilots: “I was detailed to do an offensive 'recce’ over Taung 
Bazaar when within five minutes of reaching the area I found 
about 200 Japs trying to build a bamboo bridge across a ‘river. 
I, was at deck level then. I climbed: up immediately to attack 
them, asking my Number 2 to follow me. When I' was just 
turning to attack them I. saw. a Japanese aircraft with its large 
red markings in my mirror diving from the sun on my Number 2. 


: “J broke off the attack, at. the sdme time ‘warming my 
No. 2 to get downto ground level. I gave the attacking Oscar 
a burst, but on looking round found: two other Oscars diving on’ me. 


“I skidded, slipped, and went as low as I possibly could 
within the hills and steeredinorth,; but, they: followed! me on 
and on without giving me a chance to cross the hills: on’ ‘my 
left to get home. I had up to now been chased for five minutes. 
During this chase I was pulling up, skidding, and doing steep 
turns to avoid the oncoming Oscars but they kept pursuing me 
relentlessly. : 

“T soon got over one of our ‘ack-ack’ gun positions and 
began circling it. They recognised. my aircraft and started firing 
at the Japs every time I got out of their way. 


“Finally I flew straight and throttled back completely. Both 
Oscars, coming on at great speed, overshot me and one came 
right within’ my gun sights at about 20 yards. I gave a long 
burst and noticed direct hits on the wings and. fuselage. With 
that the Oscar broke away. His companion kept up the chase 
for ten full minutes. I avoided all his bursts by twisting and 
_turning amongst the trees. He seemed to get tired of my avoiding 
action and, giving a final long burst which missed me by many 
syards, gave up the chase and made for home.”” . ' ‘ Ng take 


‘ During these days No. 6 Squadron. was _ working at top pres- 
‘sure, ‘Many. of the pilots flying three sorties a day, touching down 


‘only long enough to refuel and snatch a standing meal while they 
were being briefed. During the first fortnight of February the 


squadron flew 199 sorties, something of a record, to gain infor- 
mation for ground troops. 


Once one of the recce pilots was able to save our troops 


from walking into a Jap ambush. This isthe pilot’s account of the 
incident : 


“While over the Taung Bazaar area during a Tac/R sortie, I 
spotted 50 Jap soldiers walking through a grove of trees. As soon 
as I dived on them they ran ‘helter-skelter and I- could see them 
panicking. I circled round and dived again and saw this time a 
number of them clinging to the trees like apes and others lying flat 
with their faces in the dust. I had not fired on them, yet. Suddenly 
I observed that 30 of our troops were coming down towards the 
enemy, unaware of their presence for they had their rifles slung. 
They were only a couple of hundred yards away. 


“IT was not allowed to shoot over this area as it was very 
close to our own lines. I therefore flew over to 7th Div. Head- 
quarters and dropped a message asking them for permission to 
shoot. But I was worried about our men, so immediately returned 
to the spot where I had seen the Japs, without waiting for a reply. 


“The Japs must have thought that my aircraft had run out of 
ammo for I had only been circling over them without firing. I saw 
them climb down from the trees, get up from the ground and come 
out of dug-outs to attack our men. 4 


“TI circled over our men four times in an endeavour to warn 
them. At this juncture I had to use my own initiative. Diving on 
to the Jap, I opened fire. Then our men realised that the enemy 
was close by and prepared for them. 1 \eft ten Japs killed and 
foiled their attack. As I left Isaw our men giving me the thumbs 
up sign. Returning to base by way of Div. HQ I was relieved to 
see the sign giving me permission to shoot, and Army HQ later 
congratulated me over the phone for the ‘good show’.” 

The attack on 15 Corps Administrative area by the Japanese 
began a few hours before dawn on 6th February. An outer ring of 
4,000 troops supported by another 6,000 pressed a savage attack. 
Signallers, sappers, cooks, clerks, and all personnel of the adminis- 
trative headquarters fought back. Gradually the enemy was halted 


though not before he had practiced appalling atrocities against 
Allied wounded. 


'« "Phe Japs pressed on around the flank and rear of the box 
towards Goppe Pass, and were engaged by the 18th Mule Company, 
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which repulsed this drive. The Japs believing that Goppe Pass was strong- 
ly held, then began infiltrating over the 2,000-foot range between 
this Pass and Ngakyedauk Pass. British troops on the west side of 
the range engaged them in savage fighting, but the Japs occasionally 
managed to get through to the line of communications where they 
blew up bridges, set fire to dumps, and waylaid convoys. They 
then established positions in the nearby jungle where they kept road 
traffic under continual fire. 


A Japanese force was detached to double back along the 
crest of the range and cut the Ngakyedauk Pass, linking up with 
another Jap column which had pushed up from the south. The 
wedge had been driven between the 5th and 7th Divisions and the 
latter’s supply route cut off from the north and south. 


Most of the supply for troops on the western side of the Mayu 
Range continued to pour in by sea while the troops on the east 
side were supplied by air. Ten days’ rations for 40,000 men had 
already been packed for air supply and stores against such an 
emergency. Dakotas and C47’s supplied the whole division by air 
for over 3 weeks—with the loss of only one Dakota. Thus air power 
put out of date the old concept that a surrounded force must 
withdraw. Today it stays put and relies on the troop carriers. 
This benefit, available to us, but not to the enemy, neutralised 
much hard work by Japanese columns in various parts of Burma. 


The 26th Division, moving. down from Chittagong to meet 
this attack, had reached Bawli Bazaar and units continued south to 
engage the Jap force holding the line of communication. Positions 
were also taken east of the range to prevent further interruption to 
the 5th Division’s positions. The Japs were cleared from the ridge 
and forced back of the Ngakyedauk Pass. Supplied and supported 
by air, the Administrative Box had held fast, and the line along 
the Maungdaw-Buthidaung Road was still intact. The Japs 
were now trapped within the area of their own advances. 


The 26th Division then came in and relieved the 5th Division 
in the Maungdaw area, and the 36th Division arrived and took up 
positions along the west side of the range. The 5th and 7th Indian 
Divisions were at this point flown by airto the Imphal front to 
relieve the situation at Imphal and Kohima where the Japancse 
threat to India had far surpassed that in the Arakan. 


This action had smashed the Japs’ first attempt to invade 
India. The march on Delhi was stopped and 7,000 Japanese 
killed. The Allies had demonstrated their mastery of a new type 
of jungle warfare—the land-air technique of combat and supply. 
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“The Supremo”’, Lord Louis Mountbatten, ‘meets pilots of No. 6. R.I.A.F, Squadron. 


Vengeance bombs dropping on a Jap HQ. in the Arakan. 


Ngakyedauk Pass through the Mayu Range. Buthidaung area in middle distance, 
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The enemy remnants were pushed on down the coast. Razabil 
was taken and a forward line was established which could be held 
with a minimum oftroops throughout the monsoon season. The 
battle for Buthidaung was an excellent example of the complete use 
of aerial reconnaissance. The 7th Indian Division launched an 
attack during the early hours of the morning of March 7th ata 
point on the Maungdaw-Buthidaung Road two miles west of 
Japanese-held Buthid.sng. Pilots of No. 6 Squadron, who had 
been guiding and keepiny a careful watch on the main body of our 
troops, were airborne for their first sortie at o620 hours that 
morning. ‘Tactical and photographic reconnaissance was carried 
out continuously throughout the whole day. The squadron pilots 
were in constant and, at the height at which they were flying, almost 
intimate contact with the main body of our troops, and commu- 
nicated regularly to Army Headquarters every minute detail of the 
battle. They flew low over the tanks, columns of troops, and 
forward recce parties. They observed the Japanese gun positions 
and movements in the houses and streets of Buthidaung itself. The 
two aircraft which finished the last sortie of the day, touched down 
at base at 1835 hours. A total of 22 sorties totalling 27 hours 20, 
minutes was flown by the squadron pilots that day. Every pilot: 
did three sorties and many of them more. 


“The Buthidaung Twins”—as they were then called by 7thi 
Division—were up and off in pairs at first light the next day. Our 
troops continued their advance and by nightfall on the 8th had 
crossed the Buthidaung-Maungdaw Road and consolidated their 
positions on hill features north of the road. The enemy had blown 
the two main bridges on the road inthis area. The advance was 
thus slow but steady. Every inch of ground was being fought for. 
And fought on an extremely small scale, it was the most bloody 
battle. The enemy would not evacuate or give up. He had to be 
killed, dug out, and defeated. Nineteen sorties were flown by No. 6 
Squadron on that second day of battle. For the second day there 
was no sign of Japanese air opposition. During the afternoon the 
pilots noticed that ground fire from Buthidaung town had ceased 
and the place seemed deserted. The third day of the battle for 
Buthidaung opened with our troops busy consolidating their position 
and advancing half a mile southwest of the town. The Japanese were 
seen to be frantically digging themselves in three-quarters of a 
mile south of the town. Between g a.m. and 6.20 p.m. the squadron 
flew 18 sorties. Again no enemy air opposition was met with. 
The American Air Commandos with their Lightnings were at this 
time busy sweeping the Japanese airfields, keeping the enemy 
aircraft grounded and in a few days destroying 63 aircraft. 
Buthidaung was now ours. In three days of battle the squadron 
had flown 59 sorties over the area, giving constant air cover during 
the day and providing tactical and photographic reconnaissance, 
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message dropping, and contact reconnaissance. Thousands of 
photographs were taken, printed, delivered to Army Headquarters 
or dropped for the information of our forward troops. This was 
one time when the pilots could not call their work dull. For three 
days they had a grandstand view of a bloody battle brought to a 
victorious conclusion. In the first two and a half months of 
operations the squadron had flown 800 sorties. In January, alone, 
2,000 photographs were taken. 


No. 6 Squadron completed its 1,oooth operational sortie 
against the Japsin the Arakan on March ist. The flying hours 
totalled 1,350. Flying at all times of the day and night these pilots 
created a record for the monthly average of sorties per pilot for the 
Allied Squadrons in grd TAF. So great was the pressure of work 
that a “touch-down”’, the refuelling and rearming of the plane, and 
yet another “take-off” with hardly afew minutes of rest between 
was the order of the day for the majority ofthe pilots. A single 
pilot went on as many as 6 sorties in a day, totalling 5 hours 30 
minutes. In one day as many as 250 photos were taken and 1,000 
prints made. 


So busy were No. 6 Squadron that by the beginning of March 
they had worn out the landing strip from which they took off. 
1,500 take-offs and landings had made unserviceable the old Paddy 
strip. The Pioneers were called into repair the north to south 
runway while the pilots temporarily used the east to west. During 
its time on the front No.6 Squadron photographic section turned 
out an average of 16,000 prints each month. It worked on a watch 
basis round the clock for 24 hours. As many as 1,500 prints were 
turned out in 24 hours during one rush period. 


With the arrival of No. 4 Squadron at the end of March at 
Fenni, the number of Indian Air Force squadrons operating on the 
Arakan front was brought up to three. During April and May this 
squadron operated almost exclusively on escort duties, escorting 
Allied shipping up and down the Arakan coast which was busy in 
those months supplying our troops on the west side of the Mayu 
Range. The Hurricanes of No. 4 Squadron also escorted the 
Dakotas which dropped supplies to our troops on the east side of 
the Mayu Range and in the Kaladan Valley. The squadron, 
however, carried out a few Rhubarbs—as offensive ground-strafing 
reconnaissances are called by the air forces—up and down the Mayu 
and Kaladan Rivers, attacking sampans and other river traffic. 


Since its conversion to Hurricanes from the old Lysanders in 
August 1943, No. 4 Squadron had been undergoing intensive training 
in fighter reconnaissance work and close army co-operation work. 
They were at the top of theirform anda highly cohesive fighting 
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unit when they started operations. Their squadron commander 
was a New Zealander Squadron Leader G.S. Sharp, D.S.O. 


No. 9 Squadron after its move to Comilla on May goth began 
operating over the Arakan front. With Squadron Leader K. A. 
Perkins attached from the R.A.F. as squadron commander, the 
Squadron had arrived at Amarda Road early in April. With the 
battle still uncertain in the Imphal area, the squadron was in the 
nature of a reserve. During the latter half of April and early May 
its main operational tasks were standing patrols from Silchar to 
Palel and over the Imphal Valley. On May 16th a detachment of 
the squadron began operating from Kumbhigram but at the end of 
the month the whole squadron moved to Comilla and its operations 
were then confined entirely to the Arakan. During June its chief 
duties were escorting supply-dropping Dakotas to various units 
cut off in the Arakan. In addition there were night strafing attacks 
along the Kaladan River and down the coast as far as Akyab. 


With the onset of the monsoon, activity on the Arakan front 
lessened. No. 6 Squadron in May moved back from Ratnap strip 
to the all-weather airfield at Cox’s Bazaar. At the beginning of 
June they were withdrawn from operations on the Burma front. 
With a stabilized front the demands on the fighter recce squadrons 
were not so great. Furthermore, they had done their time, and 
other I.A.F. squadrons were pressing forward, anxious for a taste 
of battle. 


No. 4 Squadron moved down from Fenni and took over the 
duties of No. 6 at Cox’s. No. g Squadron moved up to Singerbil. 


The monsoon weather lessened the effectiveness of the 
Vengeance’s dive-bombing. Frequent cloud made 8,000 foot dives 
impracticable and No. 8 Squadron started using delayed action 
bombs and flying in low over their targets. In June the squadron 
began to move from Mambur to Cox’s Bazaar. One flight 
continued to operate from Chittagong, with another at Cox’s. In 
the middle of July the squadron began its long move back across 
India to Quetta. The move brought toa close the first tour of 
operations of the squadron. Inthe eight months that it had 
operated against the enemy, beginning from Double Moorings and 
finishing Cox’s Bazaar, it had carried out 1,420 sorties which 
consisted of 146 raids, and had dropped 137,950 lbs. of bombs on 
the Japs. 


The active campaigning season in the Arakan had now closed. 
Two Indian squadrons remained, however, throughout the Monsoon 
to hold the Indian Air Force line of battle—No. 4 and No. g. 


R.L.A.F. Vengeances. 


TOP: Smcke mortar bom bs 
bursting on Japanese posi- 
ticns amorg the Hills just 
7 miles north of Meungdaw. 


* 


CENTRE: The R.I.A.F. 
bombing of Maungdaw. 


* 


LEFT: Bombs of No. 8 
Squadron on Buthidaung. 
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Dakota dropping supplies to the 81st West African Division in the Kaladan. 


Armourers and electricians adjust new bomb rack to a hurribomber on a forward airstrip- 


AIR FORCE OPERATIONS ROOM AT AKYAB. FIGHTER PILOTS OF THE ROYA\ 


_ INDIAN AIR FORCE ARE BEING BRIEFED BEFORE CARRYING OUT A SORTIE. 


“Hurribombers” take off at dusk to bomb Jap L. 


“Bombs away’ —A low-level hurribomber attack on Japanese Fox-holes near Meiktila- 


“Cleaning the guns of a Hurricane. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE SIEGE OF IMPHAL AND KOHIMA 
and 

THE BATTLE FOR CENTRAL BURMA 


HILE the Second Arakan Campaign was being fought, the 
main battle area in Burma during the first half of 1944 
was in the north-west along the Assam border and the 

Chin Hills, and across North Burma to the China border. 
Against the Assam border the Japanese launched a major attack 
in an attempt to invade India. In the north General Stiiwell 
with two Chinese Divisions and a regiment of American Rangers, 
later known as ‘Merrill’s Marauders”, launched an attack 
southward with the first objective of re-opening the land supply 
route to China. 


With the opening of 1944 the Japanese line ran, roughly, 
from the Upper Kaladan Valley north-eastward through Falam 
to Fort White and Mawlaik and then up the right bank of 
the Chindwin River to Hkamti, thence curving in an arc 
through Sumprabun and south-eastwards to the China border. 


With the growing fluidity of the front and increasing signs 
of enemy invasion plans, the need for reconnaissance over the 
whole area increased. No. 1 Squadron, now commanded by 
Squadron Leader Arjan Singh, was brought in at the end of 
January to carry out this reconnaissance work. At their Imphal 
base they again met their old R.A.F. friends, No. 28 R.A.F, 
Squadron. The two squadrons shared their tasks, and between 
them carried out all the fighter reconnaissance work on this 
front for the next fourteen months. 


The earliest operations during February consisted of ‘“Rhu- 
barbs”. The Hurricane pilots were briefed to recce certain 
areas, but they were also instructed to seek out their targets 
of opportunity along the way. Recces were made of Homalin, 
Yuwa, Mawlaik, the Kabaw Valley, and Fort White Areas. 
The emphasis of attack on the Upper Chindwin area was chiefly 
upon encampments and troop concentrations. Occasionally the 
pilots penetrated as far east as the Mvitkyina-Mandalay Railway 
and recce-ed over the Pinlebu, Wuntho, Kawlin areas, scanning 
the Railway line for signs of activity and targets for the heavy 
bombers of the Strategic Air Force. i 
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On the night of 8/9th March the Japanese took the offen- 
sive in the Chin Hills and Kabaw Valley; and thus began 
the great Japanese thrust aimed ultimately at the invasion of 
India. The Japanese purpose was three-fold: to take the main 
Allied advance base at Imphal, thereby breaking our grip on 
the entire frontier; to get astride the Bengal-Assam Railway and 
cut the supply route to allied troops advancing towards the 
Myitkyina-Mogaung line; and to overrun the Assam airfields. 
This last move, if it had succeeded, would have disrupted the 
airborne. traffic over the Hump to China, thereby cutting off 
all supplies to the 14th United States Army Air Force and to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s armies. 


On March 14th the Japanese began crossing the Chindwin 
and five days afterwards reached the frontier of India, with 
British and Indian troops fighting them as they pushed their 
way toward Imphal and Kohima. 


The 17th Indian Division manning the Allied outpost at 
Tiddim, 164 miles to the south, was cut off. Army plans re- 
quired the withdrawal of this division to the Imphal area, and 
on March 13th they started their move northward. 


The task of the Japanese was to destroy the division be- 
fore it reached Imphal and they kept it under fire the entire 
way and by road blocks engaged it as it cut its way through. 


The goth Indian Division, now converging on Imphal from 
Tamu, had been guarding the Tamu-Palel Road. One of the 
enemy’s main objectives in this sector was the Palel airfield, 
and goth Division took up positions to defend this important 
point. The Jap offensive was now fully unfolding along the 
entire front, and Kohima was attacked by a Japanese thrust 
from the north. 


The Japs reached positions both in the hills above the 
Imphal airfield and north-east of the city, but our troops re- 
inforced by tanks and by continuous tactical air support, 
dislodged them and prevented their guns from doing any material 
damage. 


Meanwhile the situation at’ Kohima was serious. Appear- 
ing suddenly out of the Somra Hills, the Japs surged over 
Kohima Ridge, cut all the roads and completely isolated the 
town, for there was no airstrip. The small garrison was sub- 
jected to a murderous barrage from the overlooking hills, and 
every building and tree in the area was blasted. The gallant 
mixed force of the garrison, totalling 3,500 men, stood up to 
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the full fury of the Japanese and without air supply and air support 
they would probably have been overcome. 


For fourteen days and nights the defenders of Kohima 
held the bridgehead of India, contesting every inch of ground 
taken by the Japanese, supplies reaching them by parachute. 


The 33 Indian Corps came in from the far side of India 
to raise the siege of Kohima. Savage hand to hand fighting 
was waged day and night until reinforcements drove a wedge 
through the enemy wide enough to evacuate the most seriously 
wounded and open a supply road. 


This battle lasted 40 days and cost the enemy 4,000 dead 
before they finally withdrew to the East. 


The breakthrough from Kohima to Imphal then started, 
and armour and infantry supported by air advanced down the 
{mphal-Kohima Road to link up with 4 Corps moving north. 
The two Corps 'Commanders had agreed on a plan of opera- 
tions and leading echelons of both Corps formally met at mile- 
stone 109, a few miles north of Imphal, on June g2nd—85 days 
after Imphal had been isolated. It was an Indian pilot of 
No. 1 Squadron who first brought the news of the link-up 
between 4 Corps and 33 Corps on the Imphal-Kohima Road. 
At this time the squadron was doing a continuous reconnais- 
sance of the road and fighting area. Flying Officer Rajinder 
Singh was out on a dawn patrol which began at first light 
when we saw the troops meet. 


“Tt was a memorable sight to see the road freed of the 
last Japanese and I was thrilled when I saw truck-load after 
truck-load of supplies streaming towards Imphal,” he said 
afterwards, 


: This was the changing scene over which No. 1 Squadron flew 
for nearly three months. Dive-bombing, too, in the battle over 
this front was No. 7 Squadron with their Vengeances. 


This squadron arrived on the battle front on 12th March just 
as the Japanese offensive was getting into its stride. It was 
stationed in Assam at Kumbhirgram, near Agartala, where it joined 
two other dive-bombing Vultee Vengeance squadrons of the R.A.F. 


Except for a few trips most of the flying done by No. 7 
Squadron was through bad weather. The monsoon came 
early in those parts in that year of 1944. Inthe early part of 
April the weather was fair with small scattered clouds and good 
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visibility. But asthe month advanced the air became thick with 
smoke, for that is the season when the Nagas set fire to the forests 
to clear fields for their paddy. The smoke was often so dense that 
the pilots could not see more than afew hundred yards. In May 
the pre-monsoon rains came. They washed away the smoke but 
left the pilots with enormous clouds to fight with. Inthe case of 
smoke it could be flown through if it wasn’t too thick, but cloud 
had to be avoided because in some of the great cumulo-nimbus 
clouds of the monsoon almost certain death awaits the unwary pilot 
and in cloud aircraft tend to lose sight of each other, and formations 
are broken up. And all the time the pilots had to remember not 
to get too low because of the hills, nor too high so that the target 
could not be seen clearly. They learned in time to dodge the 
clouds without wasting too much time and petrol to and from their 
targets. 


One of the pilots of No. 7 Squadron has vividly described his 
first dive-bombing sortie over Burma: 


“One fine morning we were briefed by the A.L.O. to bomb a 
village on the Chindwin River which served the Japanese as a 
distribution point for supplies to the Imphal front. We were warned 
against enemy anti-aircraft fire and their fighters and we were 


given photographs of the target and told how best to locate it. The 
weather report told us where to expect heavy clouds and at what 
height the wind would be most favourable. The A.L.O. also told 
us how to return to India if we were forced down in Burma. 


“Starting up and checking the engine and guns and bomb re- 
lease mechanism for one’s first sortie is exciting. You feel that 
you are the focus of everyone’s attention. You must not forget 
anything, must make no mistake, for this is the real thing. The 
feeling is different from any that can be worked up in training. 
While training in some secluded part of India, you know in the back 
of your mind that there is no possibility of meeting enemy fighters 
or being shot up by ack-ack, and worst of all, of having to try to 
escape from enemy territory. 


“But these are thoughts of a fleeting moment—your leader 
signals, and you taxi out on to the runway to the take-off point. 
The leader checks the assembly of aircraft. A last look over the 
controls and instruments, and we take off, one by one—twelve of us. 
We fly around and get into formation. 


“The leader sets course at the appointed time, climbing for 
height. The other aircraft follow faithfully. The sight of the other 
aircraft gives one a feeling of confidence. It is a warm comfortable 
feeliag to have so many eyes searching the skies with guns ready for 
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action. I have.always,found that head and hands, become more 
firm when ] am flying in formation... Enemy territory becomes a 
place.to bomb and strafe when there are others to help you, and 
home does not seem so far ,away. There is actual comfort. in 
numbers. 


q “The actual bombing takes but the fraction of a. minute on 
each sortie—it is the journey to the target and back which tries one’s 
patience and taxes one’s nerves. On the Assam front most of our 
sorties took us about 150 miles from base—that meant at least one 
hour’s flying over enemy territory, over mountains reaching to 10,000 
feet, over densely-clad jungle and often over clouds whose base was 
a few feet above the earth and ceiling 20,000 feet. 


“The weather was our principal enemy. A,number of times 
we dodged round cloud and flew through smoke but on arriving at 
the target found it completely obscured by either cloud or smoke or 
both, making it impossible to dive and bomb. ~ 


“The dive takes only a few seconds to perform. Those few 
seconds,call for intense concentration from the pilot. Each nerve 
is at tension and the body taut, for the slightest error might cost you. 
and your airgunner your lives. You aim your aircraft on to the 
target in a steep dive through 6,000 feet. Then you -release your 
bombs. Once your bombs have gone you pull out of your 320 
miles an hour dive. You forget enemy fighters and ack-ack and 
weather. Your eyes are glued on to the target during the dive— 
nothing else worries you. After you have dropped your load of 
bombs you feel exhilarated. You rejoin formation and make for 
home over hill and dale with the extra speed that the momentum 
of the dive has given you. E 


“The home field is a welcome sight. It means food and drink 
and some lazy hours in the Mess. And yet, I know pilots who are 
eager to be off again a few moments after they have landed. Flying 
can get under one’s skin, as well most of us know.” 


, The squadron was led by Squadron Leader Hem Chaudhuri 
of Calcutta, who was an old hand at fighting the Japs. He had 
led the Calcutta Coast Defence Flight Blenheims into Burma in 
1942. Except for one other pilot and three navigators with similar 
experience, all the other aircrews were on intensive operations 
against a major enemy for the first time. : 


, . The squadron had considerable difficulties to cope with during 
the first month of their arrival. The ,landing strip from which the 
_ aircraft operated was at Uderbund, 12 miles from the squadron’s 
domestic camp. Few of the squadron will forget the .bumpy rides 


~ in the rattling old 15 cwt. truck in the darkness before the dawn 
from the camp to the strip for the briefing of target and take-off at 
first light. It was a busy time for all, especially the airmen who — 
serviced the aircraft, the armourers, fitters, and rigger’. The freak ~ 
weather played havoc with ‘their basha huts. The aircrew used ~ 
| ahaystack as a crew room. The frequent downpours of rain 
would render the paddy strip unserviceable for a few hours and 
the aircrews would stand by waiting for the lakes to turn into pud- 
dles, and the puddles gradually subside, impatient to be away on 
their sortie. 


Meanwhile, No. 1 Squadron lived within the battle area. By 
the end of March the Japanese outposts were in the hills a few miles 
from the Imphal airstrip. They were within range of artillery fire, 
After busy days their nights were disturbed by air raid warnings, 
and few men slept with a gun far from his hand. At times the pilots 
were ordered to sleep beneath the wings of their Hurricanes, ready 
to take off at a moment’s notice. For the ground staff there was © 
none of the consolation that, they could take to the air and escape — 
the enemy. Ifthe worst came to the worst, they would have to 
fight it out with their R.A.F. comrades and the Army. Yet they 
never faltered, but toiled enthusiastically every hour of daylight, and 
often into the night, cleaning the guns, refuelling the aircraft, testing 
every inch of the over-worked Hurricanes, loading and unloading 
the cameras, working throughout the night to develop the films for } 
the use of the Army at first light, and the hundred and one other jobs | 
which kept the squadron aircraft in the air. They kept the squadron y 
standard of maintenance at most times higher than that of any other 
squadron in the whole theatre of war. a 
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As March turned into April Allied air operations on 4 Corps 
front were conducted at a great crescendo. The Allied squadrons 
worked at high intensity on reconnaissance, day bombing and 
ground attack sorties to meet the growing Japanese threat. In 
four successive days at the end of March R.A.F. Hurribombers and 
the two Vengeance squadrons, R.A.F. and I.A.F. flew over 650 — 
offensive sorties against the enemy on this front. The Jap Air — 
Force did not make one attempt to interfere with these almost 
ceaseless attacks on their own men. Of all these sorties, only one 
encountered any serious enemy opposition—and that was from ack- 
ack fire—which missed. It is a reasonable deduction that if the 
Japanese could have given air support to their ground forces, they 
| would have done so. 
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Nearly all day long the Jap columns were subjected to dive- 
bombing of pin-point accuracy, and strafing by tree-top level 
Hurricanes. Whenever they appeared in the open, they were 
attacked and their supplies shot up along the roads and rivers. 


The Imphal Plain. 


19th Indian Division crushed the savage Japanese resistance to its thrust across the 
Irrawaddy at Singhu, North of Mandalay. Troops watch air strike 
on Singhu prior to the advance. 


There can be no doubt that when the enemy began the attack 
‘on our positions they had reckoned upon air cover, and probably 
upon bomber raids on our airfields in the hope of grounding the 


Allied Air Forces. 


Allied air power, however, was a different thing in early 
1944 to what it had been a year previously. The R.A.F. were now 
| flying Spitfires, more than a match for the Jap Oscars. The 
| Americans with their new long range fighters of the roth U.S.A.A.F 
and 1st Air Commandos—the Pg8 Lightnings and P51 Mustangs — 
‘were smashing at the Japanese bomber and fighter bases in Burma, 
‘turning their aircraft into blazing matchwood before it could take 
| off, and forcing the Jap Air Force back into safer bases in Siam 
and Malaya. ee ae 


‘At the beginning of March the Air Commandos swept over — 

, Japanese airfields and destroyed 63 aircraft. During the middle 
of March spasmodic attempts were made to put up fighter sweeps — 
and to bomb our airfields. This culminated in the air fights at ~ 
the end of March which cost. the Japanese 30 aircraft destroyed — 
and 6 probably destroyed for the loss of 2 of the’ U.S:A.A-F.- fighters ~ 
~who fought the main action,. In all, the enemy lost over 190 
machines: during March, and their bomber force—both medium and 

: theavy—was crippled. ‘ E 


The upshot was that the Japanese troops continued to struggle 
| on against our unchallenged aircraft, as indeed they had 
' been left to do in the later stages of the current battle in the 

-Arakan. 


} From time to time until the end of the campaign the Jap 
‘sent small fighter and bomber sweeps over, but they got weaker and 
-weaker, until they finally ceased. 


During the first 20 weeks of its operations on the Assam front, 
No. 1 Squadron flew 1,600 sorties totalling 2,000 operational hours. 
The allied air forceshad new additional air supply commitments 
as the rapidity of the enemy advance cut off more and more units. 
In addition there was the defence of the Mohnyin landing strip 
in the heart of North Burma which had been opened up by General 
Wingate’s Chindits. R.A.F Spitfires were based on these strips. 


iW One of the tasks of No. 1 Squadron had been to recce over 
| tthese columns as they progressed eastward into the heart of 
Burma, as their very existence depended on a regular ‘supply drop. 


Qne. such sortie is best, described in the words of one of the 
pilotsia.. 3 ’ ana : pee a! ay 
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“The task assigned to us on this sortie was this. A party 
of airborne troops had been landed on a piece of open ground. 
Quite a few engineers and the necessary airfield-making implements 
and machinery had been flown in by gliders. Within six hours of 
their landing they had cleared the ground of all shrubbery and 
improvised a landing strip. Troop-carrying aircraft landed troops of 
_ Wingate’s Chindits who were to fan out and cut Jap lines of commu- 

nications. Hearing of this the Japanese sent a party of troops to 
hamper our activities. This handful of Jap troops had set up a few 
guns on the fringe of the landing strip and had been shelling it. Our 
task—myself and my weaver’s—was to carry out a reconnaissance 
of this advanced landing strip, dig out the Japanese from their 
bunkers and strafe them. 


' «In the Operations Room the Army Liaison Officer sat 
surrounded by large maps on which the very latest Japanese moves 
had been marked. The bomb line demarcating our own lines from 
the enemy’s was boldly drawn in red. My weaver and I were 
given maps for the trip and the area of reconnaissance. The 
map for a recce area is always a large scale map which is up-to-date 
and contains details even down to footpaths. The A.L.O. told us 
where to expect enemy air attacks and concentrated ground fire 
and also where we could expect help from local tribes in case we 
had to force land or bale out. He ended up—‘Good luck and good 
hunting’. ‘ 


“Ten minutes later we were in flying kit and jungle dress 
forthe long flight that lay ahead. Our aircraft were ready, the 
engines run up, wireless turned to the right frequency, and all guns 
loaded and cocked. 


“As we walked up to our machines our ground crew met us, 
helped us into our aircraft, strapped us in, and bade us a successful 
sortie. We started our engines, waved the chocks off, and taxied 
on to the landing strip. 


‘In another minute we .had been given the signal to take 
off. Throttle fully open and the engine giving its maximum output 
of power, our aircraft rolled down ‘the 2,o00-yard runway and were 
soon airborne. The strip rapidly became a. thin white line far 
below to our rear. Behind us, too, were our friends and thoughts 
of home, the chaps in the Mess, drinks and food. The only thoughts 
that filled our minds were those of the long trip that lay ahead 

“and our mission—harassing the Japanese in their foxholes and 
bunkers. 


: “In front. of us.at about, 7,000 feet. were a few) wisps of 
clouds in’ an otherwise clear sky. We climbed over the hills that 


divided us from the Japanese on the east of the Chindwin Rivel 
The densely clad hills over which we were flying held us awe. 
stricken in their colourful majesty. For a moment an ugly though’ 
crossed my mind : ‘What if my engine fails now’. 


«After ten minutes flying over the Chin Hills we saw the 
plains of Burma stretching out in a vast expanse in front of us. 


«Having crossed the hills we started reducing height. The 
Chindwin River appeared to us, at five thousand feet, to be b 
a narrow ribbon. Its waters were calm but muddy owing to tl 
Monsoon showers. There were no rafts or sailing boats to be 
seen for miles, for the Beaufighters, Spitfires, and Hurricanes had 
put an end to this river traffic. Inthose days the enemy waited 


for the protection of a dark night before crossing the Chindwin 
River. 


“Tn the next minute and a half we had dropped to within a 
few feet of the trees which cover all that part of Burma. The 
advantage of flying low, missing tree tops by a few feet, is that 
the Japanese cannot detect our approach until we are almost over 
their heads. The chances of our being detected by any enemy ~ 
aircraft from above were practically nil because of the exceedingly 
good camouflage on our Hurricanes. 


“We were skimming over the jungle at a speed of 200 miles 
per hour, the only relief to the monotony of the scene below 
being the crossing of a track, motorable road or a rivulet witha — 
few huts on either bank. How comforting it was to see life amongst 
the forests. For a moment I was puzzled how human habitation 
could be possible insuch malarial tracts as those below us. Yet, 
I thought, these people have lived there for generations, amidst 
forests cut off from all civilization and have become immune to 
attacks of malaria and other malignant diseases, 


«We had been flying over hills at first and now we were over | 
the plains, and for nearly 30 minutes we had spied no prominent 
landmark by which to check our positions. We were now approaching 
the first important landmark, a Burmese village, a possible enemy 
stronghold over which we had been told by our A.L.O. to expect — 
small arms and light machine-gun fire. The warning had been 
correct, for while by-passing the village, tracer fire came towards us. 


They were accurate in direction but no allowance had been made for | 
our speed. 


“Once again we were over the forest and this time I was | 
rudely awakened. by the warning voice of my Weaver on the | 
R/T: ‘“HULLO RED LEADER..SIX BOGEYS TWO-O’CLOCK. 
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OVER’. At the word ‘bogeys’ I sat rigid with nervestaut awaiting 
attack from the enemy formation, but the very next instant, my 
Weaver’s voice brought me comfort with: ‘“HULLO RED LEADER 
-...FORMATION IS FRIENDLY, OVER...’ 


“I relaxed at once and continued on my course. Another 
twenty minutes and I should be over the target and would be 
homeward bound three minutes later. Just three minutes prior 
to coming on to the target I had a glimpse of the mighty river 
Irrawaddy with small towns clustered along its banks and green 
islets dotting its course. We fired a few bursts in the waters of 
the Irrawaddy to test our guns. A little later we came upon 
the advance landing strip we were seeking. 


“The strip could not be missed in the surrounding jungle 
for it was the only bit of open ground within a five miles radius. 
-On either side of it lay several of the gliders in which the troops 
and materials for airfield making had been crashlanded. Two 
of the gliders had caught fire on landing and burnt themselves 
out, leaving their charred framework to mark their final resting 
place. Besides the gliders could be seen a bulldozer, which is God’s 
gift to road making in Burma, and two troop carriers looking 
none the worse for the enemy’s shelling. 


“We flew over the strip and saw below us on its western 
fringe our troops waving a welcome to us. Here, at last, we 
had come to a spot which if any ill-luck befell us we should 
find people who thought as we thought and would welcome us 
as friends into their fold. 


“A casual look in the area did not reveal to us anything 
of its hidden secret. A second circuit and we found Japs sitting 
in their bunkers frozen stiff. The Jap is by nature very cunning 
and when he sees an enemy aircraft he remains rigidly still. At 
such times it is not easy for a pilot travelling at well over 
200 miles an hour to detect him in his camouflaged surroundings. 
In this case we were lucky to have caught sight of the enemy. 
I say ‘lucky’, because it is ten to one that a Jap goes undetected. 
We took a turn, gained a few hundred feet and put our machines 
in a steady dive towards the bunkers. At the same time several 
streaks of tracers came towards us apparently badly aimed. 
We pressed the. firing buttons of our guns as first I and 
then my Weaver passed over the position. As we pulled out of 
the dive we could see some of the little Japs writhing in the dust 
kicked up by the fire, others lying quite prone. We had put paid 
to their account, long overdue. 


“Another circuit to verify pinpoints, and then I called out 
over the R/T to my No. 2: ‘Homeward bound’. He manoeuvred 
behind me and started weaving once again. 


Pilots of No. 1 Squadron on Imphal front. 


River Yu in Tamu Area. 


R.ILA.F. Vengeance ready to take off on a bombing operation. 


“Soon the runway of our home base stretched helow us. 
We shut off throttle, glided in and landed. Then to the A.L.O. 
to give him the ‘Gen’.” 


Despite the weather, the Vengeances of No. 7 Squadron in 
April flew 344 sorties amounting to 620 hours flying time. They 
earned the praise and gratitude of the army by bombing and 
destroying the vital Manipur Bridge, a key link in the Jap lines 
of communications above the Tiddim Road. Their selected strategic 
targets ranged from Myothit, Thaungdut, Kawya, Lepantho, 
numerous villages, supply dumps and camps in the Chindwin 
River, Imphal, Kalewa and Fort White areas. They dive-bombed 
the Tiddim and Kohima Roads causing landslides which blocked 
these roads and delayed supply columns vital to the enemy, leaving 
traffic jams as sitting targets for the cannon strafing Hurricanes. 


With the opening of May the weather continued to deteriorate. 
Excerpts taken from No. 7 Squadron’s record book dated 2.5.44 give 
a picture of the scene at Uderbund: 


“The Chota Monsoon,—though not so chota, continues and 
the strip is covered all over with 6 inches deep water and soft mud 
underneath. A veritable swamp. It is difficult to imagine that it 
will ever be serviceable for flying. Already there is a heated dis- 
cussion going on amongst some N.C.Os. as to whether it would be 
better for the squadron to indent for an aircraft carrier or to ask 
for a conversion course on to submarines. The opinion is divided.” 

4-5-44. “The rains having abated the hopes of the personnel 
have been revived. One Flight Commander was over optimistic 
when he tried to take his 3 Tonner across to his flight office. 
It got bogged. The Armament Section made a friendly gesture 
by sending across their tractor to pull the truck out. It got there, 
had the tow-line yoked on, and then refused to move. The couple 
made a sorry spectacle but not without providing much amusement. 
Not deterred by the Flight Commander’s experience the 
Commanding Officer decided to do a taxying test, as absence 
of rain for the last two days and considerable sunshine seems to 
be retrieving the strip fast. The test took place in the afternoon. 
It was a real test between the Wright Cyclone engine and the 
tenacity of the soft ground. The latter won. The machine 
could hardly plod with 35 boost’’.... 


As the month progressed entries about weather become more 
frequent. ‘Continuous showers of rain...No flying ...Airmen’s 
bashas collapsed like card houses, and the rain got into practically 
everything The airmen particularly had a very tough time. .” 


Yet squadron complaints were not with the inconveniences 
suffered from the weather but that the weather kept the squadron 
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grounded, or rendered their sorties abortive. Nevertheless during 
May the squadron did 353 operational sorties totalling 611 hours. 
This was an average of 16 sorties aday. If a target came through 
from the Army they always made the attempt. The famous bombing _ 
of the Manipur Bridge which took place on May 25th was done 
in 10/toth cloud—as complete overcast is called by the air forces. 
The difficulty ofthe target in this case was increased by the high 
hills surrounding the bridge. Seven of the squadron aircraft went 
out on this mission and the army later confirmed a.direct hit on 
the eastern end ofthe bridge, destroying it. 


With the onset of the real Monsoon during the last week in 

May, the work ofthe Vengeances on the Burma front had finished 

for the season. With cloud, bombing had to be done in shallow 

dives, and this type of operation could be more effectively done 

_ by the level bombing of the light and medium bombers—the Hur- 
ricanes and Mitchells. 


On June tst the squadron made two attempts to bomb the 
temaining serviceable bridge of the two Manipur Bridges. The 
entry in the Operations Record Book reads: 


“The boys were up early this morning for an interesting 
target had come through. The serviceable one of the two bridges 
across the Manipur River had tobe pranged. Unfortunately, to 
the keen disappointment of the boys, the weather proved other 
than favourable. Thick clouds and poor visibility forced the formation 
back to base. In the afternoon another attempt at the same 
target was made. The formation of 12 aircraft, meeting with 
thick cumulus nimbus clouds of great vertical extent, headed 
south and at about 70 miles from base turned east in order to fly 
round them. Forty miles on this easterly heading, and finding 
no improvement in the weather, the formation returned to base.” 


On the r1th a further attempt was made on the bridge. This 
time they got over the target but solid cloud up to 10,000 feet 
made bombing impossible and they brought their bombs back to 
base. The season for Vengeance dive-bombing was definitely over. 
The next day the Squadron began its move back to Ranchi. 
“Ops” for the time being were atan end. Thenext time they 
returned to Burma it was to be in at the “kill” and flying Hur- 
ticanes. 


While the monsoon limited most flying along the front, 
there was no rest for the fighter recce squadron, for the Army 
could not afford to allow the enemy to organise himself unmolested. 
No. 28 R. A. F. Squadron had pulled out in June and No. 1 was 
left to carry on alone. Recces were continued from water-logged 


| unways through storm, cloud, and rain. Flying as usual at a 
| height took a great deal of nerve and skill, through the cloud banks |) 
covering the Naga and Chin Hills, and when layers of monsoon || 
cloud often all but blotted out the strip from returning aircraft. 
The weather and bad visibility often prevented the bombers from 
immediately assessing their results and it remained for the dogged || 
effort of the Indian pilots of the reconnaissance squadron to bring back || 
| information on the success of the attacks and material for future | 
| tactical target planning. | 
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During the middle week of June the squadron aircraft were 
| ‘busy on recces’ over the Imphal-Kohima Road where a very 
| confused battle was in progress. On the 22nd of June the road 

“was opened and activity shifted to the Palel and Bishenpur fronts, 


Throughout the whole of the siege of Imphal the air force | 
‘and army units were entirely supplied by air. 


One pilot who joined the squadron at the height of the siege 
has described vividly his reactions to life with the squadron during ! 
those stirring days. 

: “The first few air raid alerts always put the wind up me, | 
| -and I would rush straight for a trench as soon as I heard thay 
siren. Very soon I got used to these air raid alarms and was 

lless precipitate in seeking shelter. 


“The raiders very seldom got through to where we were. 

In fact, it was only once that the Japanese bombers bombed us 

i -with a handful of bombs. It happened about to in the morning, 

Iwas on the airfield at the time and had just been briefed for 

a sortie. I was about to take off when the siren went and Flying 

f ‘Control detained me on the ground. 

“I did not take cover, thinking that the enemy might not tum 

up as usual. Suddenly I heard ack-ack firing, the crack of 

machine-guns, and the thump of a bomb. Looking up I saw some 

‘enemy bombers coming in for a low level attack. I quickly dived 

into a nearby trench face downwards. Then it seemed as if all the | 

forces of hell had been let loose. A bomb burst within less than 

50 yards of my trench. It felt asif the trench was closing up on 

top with the force of the blast.’ Bullets were whizzing over in all 

:directions, I could feel bamboo trees, chopped clean by the strafing 

l machine-gun fire, falling around and in my trench. It seemed as 
| if it was end of everything as far as I was concerned. 


“All this lasted less than a minute and I came through with 
only a small scratch from a piece of shrapnel. Although the 
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shooting was pretty accurate, the damage caused was negligible. I 


was flying on the interrupted sortie as soon as the All Clear 
sounded. 


‘Incidentally, all the bombers that came on that raid were- 
shot down and destroyed—some by ack-ack fire and our fighters. 
over Imphal, and the rest were caught by a patrol of U.S.A.A F. 


Lightnings who took them by surprise as they landed at their hase- 
in Burma.” 


The Japanese advance on the Imphal front was marked by a 
conspicuous lack of air support. Air raids were few and far between 
and Japanese aircraft seldom accompanied their fighting men on 
the ground. Whenthe Jap Oscars didcome it was for tip and 
run raids during the early hours of the morning, when they seemed. 


so concerned with getting back that they rarely hit their targets or 
did any damage. 


Another pilot has described his reactions on arriving in the 
squadron during the siege : 


“When I reported to my squadron commander, Arjan Singh,. 
I was still ignorant of the real state of affairs, having flown in, and 
was a little confused. 


‘While on the way to Imphal in the Dakota I had questioned} 
almost everyone as to what was happening. I had arrived with the 
idea that the place was a mass of jungle, infested with snakes and 
mosquitos, and that the Japanese were only a few miles away and’ 


allaround. Soon I was to learn that those few miles made all the- 
difference. 


«In the Squadron Mess I put on a smile and tried to feel quite 
brave. The pilots I found werea grand lot. Some of them had 
just returned from sorties which had taken them deep into enemy 
territory and their confidence and cheerfulness did a great deal to 


relieve my suspense and fear. They asked me about the news of 
what they called ‘The Outside World’. 


“Our talk was interrupted by the sound of three thuds in the 
distance followed by the high-pitched wailing note of the air raid 
siren—the raid wason andI didn’t lag behind in taking to the 
shelters. R.A.F. Spitfires were in the air in a matter of seconds and 
from our positions wesaw them being vectored in an easterly 
direction for interception. The result we learned sometime later 


was four enemy aircraft destroyed and four damaged for the loss of 
one of our own—a good omen for me. 


) 


“Tt did not take me long to geta good idea of the surround. 
ings—the Army Liaison Officer was chiefly responsible for 
enlightening me on the subject. In spite of the fact that one could 
hear our guns in the distance and that I knew that enemy positions 
were so close that they could shell our landing strips at will, 
somehow I never felt that there was any real danger. I slept that 
night somewhat confused in my mind, yet sharing in the confidence 
of all the others that we would hold out and win. 


“I was awakened by the unmistakable sounds of the air Taid 
siren again, at what I considered a very unearthly hour. Again we 
heard the sound of bombs falling in the distance and the rat-tat of 
the ack-ack guns. We could also hear the drone of enemy bombers, 
and distinguish it from that of our fighters busy hunting their prey. 
This was only a prelude to a series of early morning bombing attacks 
by the enemy. I soon felt the tension in the air—that behind each 
gun post and position our defence officers and men were very 
vigilaot and fully aware of their precarious but by no means lost 
positions. 


“We used to stand by after dark to keep guard over our air- 
craft. Throughout the night one heard the very familiar hum of 
Dakotas, bless them, coming in and unloading their precious cargo 
of supplies for us on the adjoining strip. ‘An army marches on 
its stomach’—I’ remembered. The belts were pulled pretty tight 
then. We pulled through on half rations and even those had _ to be 
cut down. Yet no one complained. The general impression seemed 
to be ‘It could be worse’. 


“T soon got over the thrill of my first operational flight and 
settled down to a busy time. Sometimes we did patrols over our 
bridges under construction to keep the enemy guns quiet, but more 
often reconnaissance of the enemy’s lines of communication along 
roads, tracks, and rivers. It was a thrilling sight to see the tracer 
bullets flying about during a fierce battle below with us cut off from | 
all that inferno by a distance of merely fifty ora hundred feet. It 
was difficult to spot the Japanese or their gun positions and we 
considered ourselves favoured by fortune if we ever saw them on the 
move. But whenever we did, the ammunition was never spared or 
wasted. 


“Everyone looked forward to the mail and the daily paper. 
Often when it failed to arrive because the plane could not get 
through because of bad weather we used to feel terribly disappoint- 
ed—perhaps that was because it was our only personal link with 
the outside world. Often we were entrusted with the task of 
dropping mail onto our forward posuons: We did it happily, 
knowing how the lads of the Army below would be feeling. 


No. 7 Squadron’s dive-bombing on Moirang. 


| Road was in progress. 


i| the road was clear. 
of allied supplies rolling do 


against the Japanese. 


Ukhrul axis. Ukhrul, th 
by mid-July. In July the 


The Squadron’s effor 
of the enemy’s withdrawal. 


south and northwest. 


north, including the Yu 
Shwelebo-Thanan-Humine 
road Htinzin-Yazagyo. 


(4) The important 
Chindwin roughly between 


strafing aircraft. 


advance. 


Jap soldiers. 


groups and making his 
waterways. 
strafing comparable to that 


the Chindwin River. 


With the relief of Imphal a counter-attack was set in motion 
Our troops drove eastwards to Ukhrul 
while other units pressed onnorth-eastward along the Imphal- 


As the enemy withdrew south and east 
Tac/R sorties became longer from base at Imphal and ultimately 


“Soon the tedious process of clearing the Kohima-Imphal 


Event followed event with 


surprising 


| | rapidity and on one fine morning one of our pilots reported 
It was a great sight to see the huge convoy 


wn into Imphal. 


‘We had chicken for dinner that night, perhaps that is why 
we in the squadron still remember it so vividly.” 


€ Japs’ great mountain base, was taken 
tide turned and the Japanese began a 


general retreat, carried out with a rapidity which at times was 
embarrassing to the pursuit. - 


t was directed to covering the main lines 
This meant, in effect, reconnaissance 


of four main routes and areas :— 
(1) Ukhrul and the tracks radiating from it towards the 


i (2) Tamu and the lines of communication to the west (Palel); 


River and the route Mintha-Myothit- 
; south comprising the Yu River and the 


(3) The Moirang-Chuachandpur area of the Tiddim Road. 


Tamu-Sittaung Road and the river 
Tonhe and Mawlaik. 


The Jap in retreat was proving the finest objective for ground 
He seemed largely oblivious of all those measures 
of concealment and camouflage which had 
He exposed himself continuously to attack from the 
air and was often caught napping. Besides their usual recce duties 
the squadron took action about thirty times against more than 720 


characterised his 


Eventually, however, the enemy began splitting up into small 


escape along the little used tracks and 


During August fewer Japs were seen and there was no 


in July. The recce areas were mainly 


along the Tiddim and Tamu-Sittaung Roads and spotting traffic on 


to the Chindwin 
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the use of tong range fuel tanks began again. The withdrawal of 
the Japanese main forces resulted in concentrations.in the areas 
around Pinlebu, Mawlaik, Tiddim, Fort White, Kalemyo and Kalewa. 
ft was to these areas and beyond right up to Gangaw that Tac/R 
was being directed as September closed. 


The 11th East African Division occupied Sittaung and 
Vhaungdut on the 4th of September. The last of the Japanese were 
staggering out of India. Tiddim was occupied by the 5th Indian 
Division on 22nd October, which then turned east and met the 11th 
fast African Division at Kalemyo. 


Not only had three Jap Divisions been driven back across 
the Chindwin, and their threat to India broken, but the Jap 
divisions had been practically liquidated by a well co-ordinated 
vround-air action. This battle marked the turning point in the 
war for Burma. With the decimation of these three divisions and 
the complete defeat of the Japanese 18th Division by the Chinese, 
Japanese offensive power in Burma had disappeared. 


As the battle moved into the open central plain of Burma and 
the Jap showed no tendency to halt and dig in, except for local 
rearguard action, the need for Tac/R was lessened. 


In the middle of December the squadron was given a much 
needed rest and relieved of most of the fighter reconnaissance 
for the 14th Army. This was carried on mainly by No. 28 Squadron 
R.A.F. which returned to operations. The first period of the 
month from the 1st to the 20th, however, was a busy one. _The fall 
of Kalewa on 2nd December was the prelude to a Trans-Chindwin 
offensive in pursuit of the enemy operating mainly on the two 
axis Pinlebu-Wuntho and Kaing-Ye-U. While the Jap could not 
make a firm stand anywhere with the few and disorganised forces 
at his command, his failure to put up any delaying actions of any 
tenacity was unexpected and resulted in Allied advances of 
unusual rapidity. - 


Thus it was No. 1 Squadron was as busy informing the Army 
of the whereabouts of their forward units as in seeking out the 
fleeing enemy. 


The squadron continued to remain based at Imphal. Rest 
meant only rest from operations, training continued, and occasionally 
they were called upon by the army. 


The squadron’s record during the year of operations is 
impressive. Operational flying began on the'6th February, 1944. 
Yn the 31st December it had flown 3,y05 sorties totalling 5.806 
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hours. It is not too much to assert that no other Fighter 
Reconnaissance Squadron had ever made so massive a contribution | 
to the war in South East Asia. No job, however difficult or 
dangerous, had ever been refused. On several days as many as 
26 sorties were flown, and on the 20th December there was the 
record number of 28 sorties totalling 68 hours 20 minutes, 
During the 81 days from the rst October to the goth December 
a total of 1,251 two-hour sorties was flown, giving a daily average 
of 16 two-hour sorties. In the month of October, alone, 9,555 
photographic prints were made by the photo section from negatives 
taken on photo/recces. Clearly, the Army was not starved of 
air reconnaissance. 


In the middle of December, Squadron Leader Arjan Singh, 
who had completed his operational tour of 300 houcs, was posted 
to a staff position at Air Headquarters. The senior flight 
commander of the squadron, R. Rajaram, succeeded as Squadron 
Commander. 


The lull for No. 1 Squadron did not, however, last long. 
With the rapid progress of the war on that front it was found 
that the operational echelon of the air forces group and the 
squadrons had to move to forward airfields very near the fighting 
front. This made communications with the rear headquarters 
more difficult as the only form of rapid communication would 
be by air. So once again No. 1 Squadron was called in to 
help in carrying mail to and from the various squadrons -to 
Group Headquarters. A detachment of two pilots was thus 
despatched to Kalemyo and the mail run functioned according 
to schedule. Towards the end of January a detachment of the 
squadron was sent to Kan to take over the Tac/R tasks for 
4 Corps. 


During this time the campaign of the ground forces in the 
Central Burma plain was developing according to plan, with excellent 
co-operation between ground and air. The 19th Division crossed 
the Irrawaddy River north of Mandalay on January 17th, causing 
a violent reaction by the Japanese and holding Jap forces in 
that area, while 2 and 20 Divisions mopped up the west bank 
of the Irrawaddy. In the meantime, 28th East African Brigade 
was striking south along the west bank of the Irrawaddy towards 
Yenangyaung, deliberately exposing itself to Jap reconnaissance 
parties, and creating the impression that the unit was at least 
a division in strength. The Japanese accepted this deception very 
readily, and concentrated troops in the Yenangyaung area to 
meet this supposed threat. while 4 Corps moved into Myitche 
and prepared to cross the Irrawaddy. 


On the 13th and 14th of February the goth and 7th Divisions 
suddenly drove across the Irrawaddy at Myinmu and Myitche. The 
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17th Division wich the 255th Tank Brigade supported by air 
drove through the bridgehead established by the 7th Division and, 
with the lightning thrust, smashed into Meiktila, killing 2,000 Japs 
and cutting the main lines of communication south of Mandalay. 


Meiktila, with its great chain of satellite airfields, had for 
long been the nerve centre of Japanese air power in Burma. 
Tactically, its capture meant the deprivation of operating grounds 
for the Jap aircraft in the proximity of our own front line troops. 
Many a Tac/R sortie was called for by the army and flown 
over this area by pilots of No. 1 Squadron. The Japanese well 
knew the importance of Meiktila and fortified the surrounding 
country with anti-aircraft gun nests against our air power. 


A steady daily average of 12 to 14 sorties was flown by 
the squadron throughout the month, with a record number of 
32 sorties on the 16th February. On that day most of the 
pilots had done three sorties per head whilst one of the junior 
pilots flew his fourth and last sortie for the day at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon. As sorties over the highly fortified airfields and 
country near Meiktila increased in number, the casualties in 
aircraft also increased. More and more aircraft returned holed 
in various places, and there were casualties amongst the pilots as 
well. This was inevitable since the Hurricanes of No. 1 were compel- 
led, by the very nature of their work, to fly low over the area. 


After the capture of Meiktila, the gnd Division then crossed 
the Irrawaddy and, with the 20th Division, turned east to divide 
the Jap forces trapped between Mandalay and Meiktila. This 
was the signal for an intensified air effort, and every type of 
aircraft, including heavy bombers, of the R.A.F. and U.S.A.A‘F. 
was used in direct support of the troops in the Mandalay plain. 
The 19th Division driving from the north, captured Mandalay 
after a stubborn fight on March goth, and from then on the 
battle of the Mandalay plain degenerated into a mopping-up opera- 
tion from which Jap remnants escaped mainly by withdrawing: 
into the hills east of the main railway axis. 


In February, to be nearer the tactical areas of the battlefronts, 
a detachment of No. 1 Squadron moved down to Sinthe. On 
March 4th the squadron detachment at Sinthe experienced its 
only enemy raid. The dispersal and domestic areas were bombed 
near midnight by one enemy aircraft. Nine Hurricanes of the 
squadron were damaged and nine airmen injured—none of them 
seriously. 


| The operational tour of the squadron was now drawing to a 
close and orders were received for the squadron to return home 
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to India. The move from Sinthe and Imphal took place during 
the period 26th March to 11th April. The withdrawal from 
Sinthe brought to a close an operational tour of fourteen months. 
During the period the squadron had flown 4,813 operational 
sorties, totalling 7,219 hours 45 minutes. The tour had covered 
a crucial phase of the war against Japan, beginning just prior 
to the Japanese thrust across the Chindwin in March 1943 and 
ending on the eve of their evacuation of Rangoon. 


The Air Officer Commanding 221 Group under whom they 


operated sent the squadron the following message on the eve of 
their departure: 


“It is with a feeling of regret and gratitude that I write to 
bid good-bye to No. 1 Squadron R.I.A.F. Regret, because some 
~well-tried and true friends are leaving my command, at least 
temporarily, and with gratitude because they have done so well 
for over a year on intensive operations all the time. 


“The reliability of their Tac/R and photographic work has 
remained at a high level throughout, and ground crews have set a 
record for serviceability of aircraft which is second to none in any 
Air Force in the world. 


“T wish all officers and airmen in the squadron a good 
period of rest which they have so richly deserved and hope that 


if I still have No. 221 Group they will come back under my 
command again. 


“JT wish you all the best of luck.” 


On the 26th March No. 7 Squadron arrived at Sinthe to 
take over from No. 1 Squadron. Since they with withdrew their 
Vengeance dive-bombers from the Imphal front at the onset of 
the monsoon in June 1944, the squadron had converted to 
Hurricanes. Their work was to be vastly different, no longer a 
dive-bomber but a fighter reconnaissance squadron. .Squadron 
Leader Lal now commanded the squadron. In the old dive- 
bombing days he had been one of the flight commanders. 


As No. 7 Squadron arrived to join the battle, the final 
vestige of serious Japanese opposition in Burma had been 
completely broken in the Meiktila~-Mandalay battle and the third 
phase was opened. The forces of the 14th Army were quickly 
reorganised, and a two-pronged drive south toward Rangoon was 
initiated on April 7th. Under 4 Corps, the 5th and 17th Divisions 
and 255 Tank Brigade reached Toungoo by the 22nd April. Under 
33 Corps, the 7th and goth Divisions and 254 Tank Brigade moving 
down the Irrawaddy axis reached Magwe by the igth April. 
Tactical air units continued close support of these two drives, and as 
airfields were captured, air units moved up to give close support. 
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These columns, driving south with armour, by-passed large 
forces of Japanese. Depending entirely on air supply, it was 
unnecessary for them to maintain and protect ground lines of 
communication, and they concentrated on reaching Rangoon 
before the Monsoon set in, planning to return later, as necessary, 
to mop up the Jap stragglers. 


No. 7 Squadron supported 33 Corps in its victorious advance. 
down Central Burma. ‘The speed of the advance increased the. 
difficulties of communications between forward units of our troops, 
and the rear headquarters. The Japanese were scattering into. 
the jungle on either side of the Irrawaddy. The situation hady 
become so fluid that efficient ground intelligence was next to impos-. 
sible. As a result 33 Corps became more and more dependent on the- 
tactical and photographic reconnaissances of the Indian pilots. 


In April the squadron operational flying hours totalled) 
over 1,033. They were in the air every day of the month, most- 
of the pilots flying on more than one sortie. The front was moving. 
south so quickly that by the end of April the squadron was forced 
to move forward to Magwe so as to remain within flying range. 
of the tactical area. 


Squadron headquarters were set up at Maida Vale, a 
strip 3 miles from Magwe. The R.A.F. Squadrons No. 152. 
operating Spitfires and Nos. 42 and 11 with Hurricanes were No. 
7s near neighbours. Their task was to co-operate with 33 Corps. 
in Tactical Reconnaissance and the area of operation was roughly- 
over the Irrawaddy between Magwe, Bassein, and Rangoon. 
With Corps Headquarters situated at Magwe, co-operation was. 
greatly facilitated. 


No. 7 Squadron continued to operate at top pressure until 
the 23rd May when their tour of operations came to an end and 
preparations began for the return to India and the long journey 
to Quetta. During April and May the squadron had flown more 
operational hours than any other squadron on the Central Burma 
front. The serviceability of their aircraft during April had been 
97 percent and during May 99.43 per cent. Only those who have 
had to service aircraft operating from the ankle-deep dust of- 
*kutcha” strips of Burma know just how great was this achievement 
in serviceability. 


The battle for Central Burma was now drawing to its close. 
Troops of 15 Corps from the Arakan beat 4 and 33 Corps into, 
Rangoon by entering it on May 3rd. 4 Corps met the 26th Indiam, 
Division outside Rangoon on May 6th andthe link-up between the 
26th Division aad 33 Corps occurred on May 16th. 


(Thaungdut area). 


Monsoon clouds gathering. 


Bombed bridge in Mela-Kyungon area. 
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OHAPTER VII 
ARAKAN VICTORY 


HE line of battle in the Arakan had been more or less stabilised 
by mid-July 1944 owing to heavy monsoon conditions. Patrol 
activity by both sides, however, continued, and clashes south of 

Buthidaung and in the Kaladan Valley were by no means 
infrequent. 


Little close air support for the army was required, but Tac/R 
and offensive Recces by Hurricanes and Spitfires over the areas 
immediately behind the main Jap lines continued despite the 
weather. Beaufighters, which in September were joined by a squad- 
ron of Mosquitos, ranged further afield attacking railway rolling 
stock and river traffic in Central Burma and along all routes along 
which the Japanese could bring up supplies to mount an offensive 
in the Arakan after the monsoon 


Particular attention was paid to the sea traffic from Singapore 


“up the Tenassarim coast. Asa result of the heavy attacks by Libe- 


rators and American B2q4’s of Strategic Air Force on the Burma- 
Siam Railway, this traffic up the coast was increasing. It now fell 
a prey to the strafing and rocket firing attacks of the Beaufighters. 


By the middle of July No. 4 Squadron had completed its move 
from Fenni to Cox’s Bazaar and set up its headquarters in the old 
bashas and hutments used by No.6 Squadron. At the same time 
No. 9 moved from Comilla to Singerbil 44 miles north of Comilla. 
No. 9 was still partly operating in the Imphal area escorting 
Dakotas dropping supplies in the Chin Hills, but its operations in 
the Arakan increased until it moved, towards the end of September, 
to Hathazari. After that its operations were entirely concerned 
with the Arakan campaign. 


At the end of August the role of the two I.A.F. squadrons on 
this front was changed. ‘Their Hurricanes were fitted with bomb 
racks to carry 1,000 lbs. of bombs, four 250’s, two under each wing, 
or two 500 pounders. During the last week of August, some of the 
aircraft of No. 4 Squadron were out on bombing strikes. No. 9 
Squadron completed the change-over and was out bombing a 
month later. Both squadrons, however, continued with their 
reconnaissance work. They were to a large extent relieved of 
these reconnaissance duties with the arrival of No. 2 Squadron at 
Mambur, one of the satellite landing strips of Cox’s Bazaar, in the 
middle of November. 


With a slight improvement of the weather early in September 
fighting broke out for positions south of Buthidaung. In connection 
with this activity Spitfires, Hurribombers, and Hurricanes flew 138 
sorties, blasting the Japs from their dugout positions. No. 4 Squad- 
ron, alone, flew 27 of these strafing and bombing sorties. 


Perhaps the main development during August and September 
was the increasing threat to our positions in the upper valley of the 
Sangru River from enemy forces which had advanced as far as 
Mowdok. These positions were continually and heavily attacked by 
R-A-F. Spitfires and Hurricanes and the I.A.F. Hurribombers of 
No. 4 Squadron. During October the advance elements of the 
Japanese cavalry regiment that had been threatening the upper 
Sangru Valley from positions at Mowdok and Labawa were ejected 
by the 81st West African Division with assistance frcm the air. 
The advance of the West Africans to the upper Kaladan was also 
facilitated by the attacks of the Hurricanes and Spitfires on the Jap 
lines of communication both south and north of Paletwa. For three 
days, on October 15, 16 and 17, No. 4 and No. g Squadrons’ aircraft 
were out strafing and bombing Jap bunker positions at Labawa. 
The attack on the 17th was followed by the taking of the position 


by the West Africans and the last Jap was driven out of the Indian 
Mainland. 


In November the 25th Indian Division started a two-pronged 
drive from Maungdaw with the objective of driving the Japanese out 
of the Arakan and securing the air and naval bases at Akyab. 
Moving to the east, they occupied Buthidaung on December 17th 
and then raced south to occupy Akyab without resistance on 
January grd. Spitfires maintained patrols in defence of the port, 
and on January gth shot down five out of six Jap aircraft attempting 
to attack the island. 


Early in November No. 2 Squadron commanded by Squadron 
Leader Jaswant Singh had arrived at Cox’s Bazaar and taken over 
its Headquarters later in the month at the satellite airstrip of Mam- 
bur. For the two previous months it had been undergoing army 
co-operation training in the Poona area after operations on the 
North West Frontier. Its work was Fighter Reconnaissance, and it 
became ‘n the months that followed the heir to the brilliance of 
No. 6. It began operations on December 1st and was able to 
relieve No. 4 and No. 9 Squadrons of much of their Fighter Recon- 
naissance tasks so that they could concentrate more on straight 
Tac/R and bombing. 


The squadron’s first month of operations against the Japanese 
was abusy one. The pilots flew a total of 548 sorties with a total 
flying hours of 720. Tihey flew the highest number of sorties for 
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any One squadron in the whole of Burma for the month of Decem- 
ber. The operations consisted chiefly of photo recces for the West_ 
African Division and the dropping of thousands of photographs of 
the tactical areas ahead of their troops on to Divisional Head- 
quarters, and the Headquarters of forward units. There were 
many Tac/R sorties which included. much strafing. Their recon- 
naissances took the pilots from the North Arakan, down the Kaladan. 
Valley, and as far south as the Letpan area and Akyab and Ramree 
Islands. 


December saw the fourth Indian Air Force squadron operating 
on the Arakan front with the arrival of No. 10 Squadron at Ramu. 
Commanded by Squadron Leader R.F.T. Doe., D.S.O., D.F.C. & 
Bar, the squadron joined in the work of No. 4 and No. 9 asa 
Hurribomber squadron to add to the tonnage of bombs being: 
dropped on the retreating Japs. 


No. 3 and No. 8 Squadrons arrived in the Arakan at the 
beginning of the new year to bring the total of Indian Air Force 
Squadrons in the Arakan skies up to six. With No. 1 Squadron 
on the Imphal front the total I. A. F, Squadrons in Burma was now 
seven, leaving two, No.6 and No.7 to guard the North West 
Frontier. Except when it had converted to Hurricanes at the 
end of 1943, No. 3 Squadron had been operating continuously on 
the North West Frontier since it was formed in October 1941. 
It was the first fighter bomber squadron of the I. A. F. and im 
1944 had gained experience operating against the Faqir of Ipi and 
his followers. Commanded by Squadron Leader Shiv Dev Singh: 
the squadron was based at Bawli North. 


No. 8 Squadron returned to operations after a quick conversiom 
course to Spitfires. This was the first Spitfire squadron of the 
I. A. F. Commanded by Squadron Leader Coombes, the squadrom 
contained many new pilots. Some of the old originals who had. 
flown over the Arakan battle-fronts in Vengeance dive-bombers 
were still with the squadron, but several ofthe younger pilots had 
just returned from training on Spitfires in England. Others had 
been flying Hurricanes with other I.A.F. squadrons. One pilot 
had previously flown Thunderbolts while serving with an R.A.F. 
squadron on the Assam front. Another had flown with the Fleet 
Air Armin England. 


The first operation for the newly equipped No. 8 Squadron was 
on January 3rd when our troops landed on Akyab. Based at 
George, a satellite strip 15 miles south of Cox's Bazaar, they 
flew defensive patrols together with other Spitfires of the R.A.F. 
over Akyab Island and particularly the beaches where the troops: 
were landing, and over shipping anchored off shore. The day’s- 
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work, however, was uneventful as no Japanese aircraft showed 
ritself in the skies near Akyab that day. 


The capture of Akyab Island provided a valuable new 
forward base for operations. It put the Allied forces deep on 
‘the western flank of the Japanese, enabling fighter protection to 
‘be given to aircraft of the Strategic Air Force in attacks against 
the Japanese retreating down Central Burma. With the airfields 
of Akyab in our hands the séale of air attack against Jap held 
Southern Burma was stepped up. The value of Rangoon as a 
\port of entry of supplies into Burma had been largely nullified 
as early as 1943 and the Japanese had become almost completely 
dependent on the highly vulnerable rail link between Bangkok and 
Burma. 


With the occupation of the Mayu Peninsula and Akyab |; 
Island, the threat to the flank of the enemy forces in the Kaladan f 
‘became acute. In an effort to extricate themselves the Japs began 
a retreat down the coastroad to Taungup, from where the only 
suitable road for the withdrawal of their heavy equipment led 
‘to Prome on the Irrawaddy. 


Now that Akyab was in our hands the pattern of air activity | 
in January underwent a slight change. For some time pastby 
far the greatest weight of attack had fallen on the enemy’s 
positions and dumps in the Kaladan Valley. Although these 
targets continued to receive heavier blows than any others, their 
‘predominance had shrunk and many attacks were also mounted 
against rivercraft on the honeycomb of waters to the northeast, 
veast, and southeast of Akyab, which a fleeing enemy was using 
as much as possible as an additional route of supply and escape. 


The first move to cut the Jap escape route was made on 
January 12th when elements of the 25th Division landed at 
Myebon. 


Myebon Island is some hundred square miles in area and 
commands the approach to the Myebon River which the Japanese 
were using as a supply line for their troops fighting on the 
iKaladan front. ) 
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The opening move was a preliminary bombardment of beach 
‘defences at 8.20 in the morning by nearly 50 medium bombers, 
B25’s (Mitchells) of the U.S. A.A.F. This caught the enemy 
‘completely unawares inthe middle of breakfast and prevented his 
manning defensive positions that might otherwise have proved a 
formidable obstacle. To add to his confusion the Navy, standing 
off shore, joined in with shell fire. 
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Immediately after the Mitchell’s bombing, twelve Hurricanes of 
No. 9 Squadron I. A. F. led by Squadron Leader Adams, swooping: 
down from 3,o00 feet through dense clouds of dust raised by 
the Mitchell’s bombing, strafed the Jap beach positions with their 
cannon and machine-guns. As the naval rivercraft and launches 
loaded with Commandos moved in to the 800 yard beach at the 
southern end of the Island, Hurricanes of No. 4 Squadron I.A.F. 
led #by Squadron Leader Sharp, laid a smoke screen to cover the 
landing. At the same time 35 R. A. F. Fighter Bombers delivered’ 
a further smashing attack on the Japanese positions. 


Finally, after the beach-head had been firmly established, 
. Hurricanes of No. 10 Squadron I.A.F. together with other fighter 
aircraft of the R.A.F. patrolled the area of the thrust inland. 


In the afternoon No. 4 and No. 10 Squadrons bombed an. 
important bridge at Kantha village, on the other side of the island, 
over which the Japanese were escaping. Bombs from No. 4 Squadron 
completely destroyed two spans at either end of the bridge. 


Meanwhile, the 81st West African Division was driving down: 
the Kaladan Valley from a point near Paletwa. The Japanese were 
fighting a stiff rearguard action the whole way down. On one 700 
foot hilltop near Paukpingwin the enemy had dug themselves in. 
It was not possible to take the ridge by assault and no amount of 
artillery would move them. The closest air support was needed. 
In less than three days the West Afticans carved out of paddy fields 
and jungle a 1,500 yard strip from which supporting aircraft could 
operate. No. g and No. ro Squadrons were called upon to carry 
out the operation. 


The squadrons flew in during the evening of January 14th. 
Each pilot was equipped with a pair of blankets and food sufficient 
for one day. They slept that night in special dugouts built for 
them by the West Africans. Between ten at night and two o'clock 
the next morning the Japanese continuously shelled our positions. 
But their aim was poor and none of the aircraft was hit. 


“H” Hour came the next morning but a dense ground mist 
covered the floor of the valley and the pilots were unable to take off. 
Kitted and ready to take off the moment the mist was thin enough, 
the two squadrons played bridge beside their Hurricanes. They 
heard the American Mitchells and Thunderbolts high above go over 
and unload a shower of bombs on the hill. At 10 o’clock the mist 
suddenly lifted and immediately they were away in flights of six. 


For the remainder of the day they were continuously flying 
on numerous types of operations—bombing and strafing Jap con- 
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centrations in nearby villages, ridges, foothills, and paddy fields, 
and strafing gun positions and troops in the open. The main object 
was to keep the enemy’s head down while the West Africans 
advanced. By evening the objectives had been taken, and the 
closest support operation of the campaign had proved a complete 
success. 


The pilots flew back to their bases with two carved woeden 
figures of Buddha which the West Africans had presented to each 
squadron in appreciation of their work. Today they each occupy 
a prominent place in whatever Messes the squadrons may be based. 


The momentum of the Allied advance down the coast was 
now increasing. On the 21st of January, in an amphibious operation 
from Cox’s Bazaar, the 26th Division, followed by the 22nd East 
African Brigade, landed at Kyaukpyu on Ramree Island with 
strong naval and air support. The Japs throughout the Arakan 
were already on the run, and excepi for some rearguard action, 
there was little opposition. The island was cleared by about 
February 15th, except for a few stragglers hiding in the hills on the 
southwest corner of the island. 


No. 2 and No. 8 Squadrons were part of the great air armada 
in the skies of Ramree on the day of the landing and several 
succeeding days. Spitfires of No. 8 joined in patrols of the 
beaches, the harbour and naval shipping. During this time the 
squadron’s Spitfires were temporarily based at Akyab where they 
were serviced by Commandos. For No. 2 Squadron it wasa 
busy time, since their efforts were divided between reconnaissance 
over the great Kangaw battle area which was just opening and 
photographic and Tac/R sorties over Ramree. No. 3 Squadron 
at Bawli North was hardly operational at this time, awaiting 
most of its heavy servicing equipment which had not yet arrived. 
Nos. 4, 9, and 10 Squadrons had been moved temporarily to an 
old but rehabilitated strip at Indin, well down the Mayu Peninsula, 
as a reserve force for use in the Ramree landing, but opposition 
was less than expected and they were never used. Instead they 
operated extensivcly in the nearby Kangaw battle which was 
raging during the last week of January. 


To relieve the 31st West African Division in the Kaladan the 
82nd West African Division moved across the Mayu Range and 
joined them in the capture of Myohaung, the ancient capital of 
Arakan. With the withdrawal southwards of such enemy elements 
as could make their way, the focus of activity on the mainland 
became the battle to close the coastal road at Kangaw, some eight 
miles northeast of Myebon. Since the fate of the several Jap 
battalions still to the north depended upon the maintenance of this 
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vital link of communication. Allied attacks were resisted with all 
possible stubborness. 


The Kangaw battle was one of the decisive battles of the 
Burma campaign and certainly the most decisive in the 15th Corps 
Arakan area. It was fought for nearly thirty days in thick jungle 
country and on the slopes of knife-edged hills by an all-Indian 
Brigade of the 25th Indian Division against an enemy some 5,000 
strong which included two crack infantry battalions. They had 
been in this area for two years, had dug themselves well in, and 
built strong defences. They had at their disposal 24 guns of various 
calibres ranging from 75 mm. to 150 mm. Their orders were to 
fight to the last man, to stop at all costs the Indian forces from 
cutting the Arakan Road which winds rbbon-like over the 3,000 
foot-high hills into An. 


Fighting the Japs, often in hand to hand fighting, were men of 
the Hyderabad Regiment, the Baluch Regiment, and the Punjab 
Regiment. This was the first time that three Senior Indian officers 
were commanding Indian Regiments in the same brigade in battle. 
Five squadrons of the Royal Indian Air Force supported the ground 
forces, while the Royal Indian Navy manned the assault and land- 
ing craft to land the troops on beach-heads which later captured the 
village of Kangaw. It was the first time that purely Indian forma- 
tions had co-operated on such a scale in the Burma war. 


Our troops landed two miles south of Kangaw village under 
heavy shell fire from the enemy. For the next three weeks, until 
the battle was finally resolved, they put up the heaviest concentra- 
tion of shelling of the Burma war against the assaulting troops, 
using all the ammunition they had stored during the past two years. 


Not far short of goo sorties were mounted by the Allied fighter 
bombers of Eastern Air Command during the peak pened of the 
last week in January. The ‘‘Arakan Twins” from No. 2 Squadron 
flew over 100 sorties bringing back oblique and vertical pictures 
of the village itself and of roads, tracks, and chaungs leading from 
the area. When their photographing had been done they sw vooped 
down and kept the roads and chaungs clear during the hours of 
day-light. 


After heavy and bloody warfare, our troops occupied the 170 
foot hill feature called “Brighton”. ‘‘Milford” and ‘Pinner’? were 
the next two hill features to be captured. “Berwick” lying a few 
hundred yards south east of ‘Pinner’ was unoccupied by the enemy 
and'two companies of the Baluch Regiment made it their base. The 
Hyderabadis then attacked “Dun” ‘lying north of ‘Pinner’ across 
a chaung which was strongly defended by the enemy. A company 
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of the Baluch Regiment in the meantime attacked and captured 
Kangaw Hill and a village east of “Pinner.” } 


On the 26th, four squadrons of medium bombers of the R.A.F. 
and U.S.A.A.F. joined the attacking fighter-bombers and fighters 
dropping over 120 tons of bombs in what the 25th Indian Division 
reported as a very accurate strike. 


The battle reached its climax on January 28th with the 
assault on the 400-foot ‘“Milrose.” It began in the morning with a 
shower of 237 tons of bombs by 48 R.A.F. and American Liberator 
heavy bombers of the Strategic Air Force. This great striking force 
was led in by Hurricanes of No. 10 Squadron I.A.F. who acted as 
pathfinders and indicated the target with their own 250 and 500 
pounds bomb bursts. Immediately afterwards Hurricanes from No. 4 
Squadron I.A.F. flew in and laid a smoke screen under cover of 
which at ro'15 hours the Baluch Regiment launched its attack. 
Two companies of the Regiment fought fiercely with the enemy 
and finally cleared them off “Milrose.”” 


Indian me Force Hurribombers acted as pathfinders to R.A.F. 
Thunderbolts in a counter-battery strike in areas where Jap 
artillery was proving troublesome. Nearly a dozen possible gun- 
sites were plotted by an artillery plotter and passed back by radio 
to the patrolling Hurricanes. Each of these Hurricanes had two 
Thunderbolts attached to it. It was the Hurricanes’ task to fly at 
ground level over these pinpoints and bomb and strafe them. Using 
the Hurricanes bomb explosions as target indicators the Thunder- 
bolts swooped in and dropped special fire bombs. It was a type of 
operation calling for accuracy and careful timing, which proved 
highly successful. Spitfires of No. 8 Squadron were also used on 
these counter-battery patrols, plotting gun positions and heavily 
strafing others on the direction of the artillery plotters below. 


With the capture of ‘“Milrose” our troops now found them- 
selves overlooking and commanding strategic positions over the 
Arakan Road. The final assault was “Perth”, lying to the east 
of the road, a hill feature 800 feet high. ‘This the Japanese intend- 
ed'to hold to the last man. After heavy day and night fighting, 
patrolling, ambushes and attacks, “Perth” fell to us. The battle 
of the hill features was won and our troops chased the retreating 
Japanese south down the road. It was.a stunning defeat for the 
enemy. For many days the fate of the battle had hung in the 
balance. The Japanese suffered heavy casualties and great loss 
in arms, ammunition, and supplies. Two thousand dead were 
counted and the wounded must have been in the region of 1,500. 


On February 16th units of the 25th Indian Division landed 
at Ru-ywa, 35 miles east of the north end of Ramree. Japanese 
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communications were again cut and their line of retreat up the 
An Chaung and over a track trom An to the Irrawaddy once more 
sealed. To distract the attention of the enemy on the day of the 
landing No. 4 and No.g Squadrons carried out a clever feint 
attack. Twenty miles down the coast at the mouth of the An 
Chaung a dummy attack was made on the dominating 1,000-foot 
Kumna Taung. The attack was made in the late evening. No. 4 
Squadron laid a 1,000 yard smoke screen along the seaward slope 
of the Taung while No. g dive-bombed and strafed the surrounding 
area. The major air activity for the following six, weeks, until the 
end of March, was expendéd in the triangle formed by Ru-Ywa, 
An, and Sakanmaw. 


Hurriedly retreating in small and scattered parties, after the 
mauling they received at Kangaw, the Japanese were attempting 
to escape across the Yomas through mountain trails and chaung 
valleys. No. 2 Squadron was kept busy reporting signs of use of 
every narrow track leading south and east. Acting on these reports 
the Hurricanes and Hurribombers played a game of cat and 
mouse with the by now demoralized Japs. 


Having secured a firm foothold on the coast road at Ru-Ywa, 
the 25th Division spent March pushing down the road through 
Tamandu to An in which areas the Japanese troops were stubborn- 
ly holding out. During the first weeks of March the I.A.F. Hurri- 
bomber squadrons put their main effort into heavy and repeated 
attacks on Jap ground positions around Letmauk, one of the main 
enemy strong points guarding the way to An, which was at that 
time the Jap Headquarters for the northern sector of the Arakan 
front. 


The air attacks were two way:— from the north and from the 
south. Thosc from the south came from Kyaukpyu airstrip on 
Ramree, which at that time was nearer to Rangoon than any other 
air base in our hands. Until our troops landed at Letpan it was 
actually south of the Jap line on the mainland. The air forces had 
lost no time in operating from Ramree. When the advance parties 
of I.A.F. Squadrons arrived hard on the heels of the retreating Jap, 
they found the airfield unserviceable owing to obstructions. Dee 
trenches had been dug by the Japs all over the landing field in 
varying patterns of circles, arrowheads, and squares. The actual 
surface was dusty and uneven. Parties were set to work and 
Indian airmen of all trades, clerks, fitters, electricians, did their 
part along with the Army’s Pioneers, in filling in trenches 
with rubble, beating down the bumps, and helping lay the special 
metal surfacing on the actual landing strip. It was hard and 
unaccustomed work for them, but they did it with spirit and 
enthusiasm. 


Arakan Monsoon scene. 


Arakan dust. 


Arakan Mud. 


As soon as it was ready the Hurricanes of Nos. 4 and 
to arrived and a squadron of R.A.F. Spitfires. Despite the fact 
that much equipment was still in transit, ground crews serviced 
and bombed-up the aircraft to keep them in the air. The ground 
‘crews were as jealous of their squadron’s fighting powers as any 
pilot. With no bomb trailer handy, the armourers, in seemingly 
‘dangerous fashion, tugged their missiles along the ground with 
ropes by sheer muscle power, and hoisted them up to the bomb 
racks on their own backs. That the two squadrons were able 
‘to continue uninterrupted their smashing attacks against the 
retreating Japanese was largely due to the labour and enterprise 
of these little known ground-crews. 


Much of the bombing of entrenchments and gun positions 
was done under the guidance of the Visual Control Post on the 
‘ground. Jap armour received particularly heavy punishment during 
‘this time. No. 2 Squadron set three small tanks on fire during one 
-of their recces. Three others were attacked and damaged by No. 4 
Squadron. Numerous tank shelters and waggon lines were also 
-destroyed. 


One of the highlights of the air attacks during this period 
was No. 10 Squadron’s attack on Sakanmaw, near An, an important 
Jap concentration point. The whole village was wiped out by a 
massed raid by the whole squadron. This new medium calibre 
bomb was used for the first time on the Arakan front. It was 
fitted with a special fuse which exploded the bomb in mid-air 
close to the ground causing the maximum of blast. The bombs 
were dropped simultaneously by the whole squadron on a word 
of command by the master bomber, who in this case was the 
squadron commander. 


In an attempt to cut off and isolate the Letmauk area, to 
‘which the Indian pilots were returning twice and often thrice a day, 
a heavy strike blocked the narrow twisting road leading from 
dLetmauk to An, and delayed action bombs were used in a determined 
-attempt to choke the fords across the An Chaung. The An Bridge 
itself, a small but vital structure across chaung was on several 
-occasions destroyed either by R.A.F. or IA.F. units, only to 
‘be hastily rebuilt by the Japanese. No.2 Squadron pilots kept 
a continual eye on it during the recces and whenever they reported 
it rebuilt, the Hurribombers were out an hour or two afterwards 
-attacking it. 


Most of the attacks by Hurricanes, Hurribombers and Spitfires 
itthese days were made almost at ground level, so that on more 
than one occasion pilots could see the sun glinting on the barrel 
of a Jap light machine-gun firing at them. These attacks were 
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made so close to our own troops that in order to bomb one 
slope of a hill, the “Hurries” had frequently to dive through” 
formations of Dakotas dropping supplies to our men on the 
other side of the crest. With the help of these numerous and: 
prolonged attacks our troops succeeded in pushing the enemy 
back to An and over the jungle covered foothills of the Yomas. 


Continuing the hopping movement down the coast, ground 
forces on March gth were landed from river and assault craft 
of the Royal Indian Navy in the Dalet Chaung during the early 
hours of the morning in the light of a quarter moon. No. 9 
Squadron was called upon to assist. Their mission was to patrob 
the area constantly, to distract the enemy’s attention, while the 
noise of the aircraft motors covered any noise of the landing 
craft and transport motors. The Merlin engine of the Hurricane 
is by no means noisy as aircraft engines go, but the Hurricane 
had been used similarly on the northern front to cover night 
crossings of the Irrawaddy with much success, and it was to 
prove so again. While our tanks and armoured units landed in 
the Chaung and moved across to the place of concentration 
north east of Tamandu, single aircraft of No. g Squadron continu- 
ously patrolled the area. The first aircraft took off from Akyab at 
2.30 a.m. Pilots were required to fly over the coverage area for 
periods of thirty to forty-five minutes each. As soon as one 
aircraft completed its patrol period it was replaced on the target 
by another. Eight sorties were flown on this operation and the 
last aircraft touched down at Akyabat 6a.m. Some of the 
pilots were also briefed to bomb enemy positions in the An area, 
as a further distraction to the Japs, and to strafe any areas where 
lights and fires could be seen. 


The following day twenty-four Hurribombers, composed of 
No. 3 and No. 9 I.A.F. Squadrons, led by the Commander of the 
R.A.F. Wing to which the Indian Air Force Squadrons were 
attached, flew as a wing formation to attack waggon lines, an 
artillery transport harbour, and troop concentrations southeast of 
Tin Chaung, some 10 miles south east of Tamandu. The aircraft 
flew over the target at 6,000 feet. Our troops sittiny astride a 
ridge on hill feature 1106, a thousand yards away, fired smoke 
mortars on to the target. With the target clearly indicated, the 
entire formation swooped down and unloaded thousands of pounds 
of high explosives, smashing the Jap concentration and further 
paralysing their withdrawal. 


On March 13th the 4th Indian Brigade of the 26th Indian 
Division in a combined operation landed at Letpan to make a 
further cut in the Japanese line of retreat. 
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From first light Royal Indian Air Force (as it had now 
become) Hurribombers and R.A.F. Spitfires were over the area 
in continuous “‘cab rank” patrol. 


The landing was unusual in that it was carried out up 
a narrow winding chaung at least five miles from open water, 
and through a maze of mangrove swamp. It was the biggest 
chaung landing yet made in the campaign. 


The village of Letpan was of extreme strategic value, lying 
on the main Arakan road running through Allied held Ru-Ywa 
to Taungup, Prome, and Rangoon. This was the Jap’s main 
line of communication and artery over which had been passing 
its lifeblood of supplies to its troops fighting in that sector. 


Before 8 o’clock R.I.A.F. Hurribombers and R.A.F. Thunder- 
bolts began bombing enemy gun positions a mile north of Letpan 
village. At 9.10 the Royal Navy and Royal Indian Navy 
sloops started shelling the village. This was followed by bombing 
by R.I.A.F. Hurribombers and at g.50 a.m. Indian troops made 
their first landing, one thousand yards away from the village, 
while three miles west of the village other Indian and British troops 
made a second landing and established forward positions. 


Throughout the day, R.J.A-F. Hurribombers almost conti- 
nuously dive-bombed and strafed enemy objectives, troop concentra- 
tions, gun positions, and Japanese occupied villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Letpan. 


Following the successful Letpan operation, the Allied Air 
offensive was concentrated on the two main Jap escape routes 
still open—the Taungup-Prome Road and the waterways south 
of Taungup in the Sandoway area, by which route the enemy 
hoped to escape in flotillas of small craft to the Bassein area 
and south Burma. Except for the narrow track east from An 
over the Yomas, which was incapable of taking heavy traffic, 
the only escape route for the Japanese from the Arakan was 
the Taungup-Prome Road into the Irrawaddy Valley. For 120 
miles it winds over the 3,000-foot Arakan Yomas into Prome. It 
is about 15 feet wide made most of the way of red brick and, before 
it reaches Prome, of black stone. The road was in good condition 
and had been kept in constant repair by the Japanese. The 
highest point of the road was at Taungup Pass, 3,427 feet, some 
40 miles east of Taungup. 


The orders were that the road was to be kept closed to 
all enemy vehicular traffic. The work fell chiefly on three 
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squadrons—No. 273 R.A.F. Spitfire Squadron and No. 4 and 
No. 10 R.I.A.F. Squadrons. At a meeting of the three 
squadron commanders it was decided that 273 Squadron would 
take the 40 miles of road nearest Prome, No. 4 Squadron the 
middle 40, and No. 10 the 40 miles at the Taungup end. The 
road had been and continued to be under daily reconnaissance 
by No. 2 Squadron, the pilots of which discovered that the 
Japs had built road blocks at each bend of the road and 
showed signs of fighting for every inch of the way. 


During the last ten days of March the two R.I.A.F. and 
one R.A.F. Squadrons hammered at the road. The most un- 
satisfactory part for bombing was the ‘Taungup end where 
there were fewer narrow defiles to block and the pilots of No. 10 
squadron discovered that much of the base of the road was 
loose sand and gravei which was being filled in and made 
serviceable very quickly by the now almost frantic Japs. Strafing 
kept the road empty of Jap traffic by day. As one pilot of 
No. 10 Squadron reported succinctly in his Log Book: ‘‘Taungup- 
Prome Road and looked under every twig and branch for M.T. 
but none were seen.” 


On March 23rd the R.A.F. pilots started a landslide in their 
area of the Road. Immediately aircraft of the other squadrons 
were round it like flies round a honey-pot. No. 10 helped it 
along by dumping into the middle of it that day 6,000 lbs. of 
bombs. No. 4 Squadron created several landslides in the narrow 
defiles through which the road twisted in their area. By the 
26th of the month the road was reported totally blocked and it was 
kept in a constant state of total or partial unserviceability from 
then on. By the end of the month No. 4 Squadron alone had flown 
152 sorties over the Road to drop 211 tons of 250 and 500 lbs. 
bombs on the roadway. The smashing attacks continued far into 
April, and what Japs did escape along the road went on their own 
two feet and only with what they could carry. 


Taungup fell on April 16th to the 26th and 82nd Divisions 
after what the ground forces described as ‘a very heavy and 
successful air strike’? upon a dominating Japanese position in the 
neighbourhood. During the progress of our troops south down 
the coast on Taungup their line of advance was covered by 
‘dominating jungle covered heights which offered ample protection 
to enemy troops, observations points, and gun positions. No. 10 
Squadron, using the incendiary bomb in a novel form of attack, 
smoked out these Japs with such satisfactory results that the 
advance of our ground forces on Taungup was considerably 
accelerated. While the incendiary is effective in built up urban 
areas it had hitherto not been of much use against dense, damp, 
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monsoon jungle. But it was then at the end of the dry season and 
the scrub burnt well. One such attack was put in early in the 
morning by No. 4 Squadron and with a favourable breeze from 
the sea the fire swept up the hillside, down the opposite slope, and 
up a still higher hillside. Planes on night patrol reported that 
it was still burning at midnight, sixteen hours after the initial 
attack. 


In repeated attacks with incendiaries, several squadrons 
burnt clear all the hill slopes overlooking our positions. Similar 
to, but more effective than a creeping barrage, the advancing 
wall of fire deprived the Japs of all cover. 


The campaign was now in its closing stages. The Japanese 
had been driven from the Arakan and the few defeated remnants 
of their original “India Invasion Divisions” were seeking to 
escape across the Taungup-Prome Pass, hoping to. avoid) the 
waiting arms of the 14th Army. Sandoway was cleared by the 
middle of May, and the Indian Hurricane squadrons spent their 
closing days in the Arakan dispersing and finally destroying the 
last despairing Jap attempts to escape by sea. 


The victory inthe Arakan reached its fruition in the great 
airborne operation when troops of the 15th Corps parachuted 
down to occupy Rangoon on May 3rd. The Indian squadrons 
at Kyaukpyu and Dabaing began striking their tents and packing 
up. By June they were all on their way out of Burma back home 
to bases in India where most of them re-equipped with Spitfires. 


The Photographic Unit which developed and printed all the aerial photographs 
of the Arakan tactical area. 


Handling negatives of aerial pictures taken by the Arakan Twins. 
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Examining negatives for defects. 


CHAPTER VIII 


BURMA RECAPTURED 


McC hard fighting still remained to be done before the Japs 
were finally driven out of Burma. Simultaneously with the 

occupation of Rangoon the Monsoon broke with particular 
violence. Operations were hampered over a wide area by heavy 
rainsnand flooded country. 


The 14th Army advancing south from Pegu was slowed up 
by bad weather, and it was not until May 8th that they linked 
up with a column from Rangoon at Hlegu, 27 miles north of 
Rangoon. On May 17th 33 Indian Corps troops advancing south 
eastwards along the axis of the Prome-Rangoon railway linked 
up with troops of the 26th Indian Division at a point 60 miles 
north of Rangoon. 


There was heavy fighting in the bottlenecks of the Japanese 
escape routes, first at the Kama escape bridgehead over the 
Irrawaddy 17 miles north of Prome, and along the Toungoo 
Road running east to Mawchi. In the early part of July heavy 
fighting started in the Sittang River bent. 


Royal Air Force Spitfires and Hurricanes gave close support 
to our troops, bombing and strafing as they concentrated on the. 
escape routes. The heavy R.A.F. bombers of Strategic Air Force 
smashed the Jap escape routes further afield, bombing the 
Bangkok-Singapore and Bangkok-Moulmein Railways, and points of 
concentration at Moulmein and elsewhere. 


At the end of July No. 8 Squadron R.I.A.F. arrived with its 
Spitfires at Mingaladon airfield just outside Rangoon. Since the 
squadron’s withdrawal from the Arakan front on February 24 
it had been stationed at Baigachi, charged with the air defence 
of Calcutta. There were no raids during this period and the 
squadron was able to concentrate on training. Their Spitfires 
were fitted with bomb racks, and it was as a figther-bomber 
squadron that they returned to Burma for the third time. Until 
the surrender of Japan on August 15th the squadron was busy 
carrying out two and sometimes as many as three sorties a 
day, mainly in the Sittang River bend area. They received more 
than one message of thanks and appreciation from 4 Corps for 
their particularly low-level and accurate bombing. 


Besides bombing and strafing attacks, No. 8 Squadron was 
given a variety of tasks. They dropped supplies to the ‘“V” 
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Force men working behind the Jap lines. This force was composed 
of Burmese troops whose job was to obtain intelligence about the 
movement of the enemy and by acts of sabotage disrupt the 
Jap lines of communication. "The Indian pilots of No. 8 Squadron 
were also given the task of dropping money to pay the tribal 
levies who were acting as guerrillas. These men of the hills 
and jungles are credited with the slaughter of 16,879 Jap troops. 
Some 15,000 of them were recruited at a wage of Rs. 20/- a 
month. 


After the surrender of Japan the squadron pilots carried 
out reconnaissance sorties over the Japanese lines to learn their 
movements and leaflets were dropped giving the surrender terms 
and explaining the manner in which they should be carried out 
in Burma. When Japanese officials came to Rangoon to sign the 
documents of surrender, two Spitfires of No. 8 Squadron together 
with four R.A.F. Spitfires escorted the two Japanese aircraft from 
Elephant Point at the mouth of the Rangoon River up to 
Mingaladon. Other pilots of the squadron, armed with sten guns, 
provided the armed guard over the crews of the Japanese planes. 


The last operational sortie by the Royal Indian Air Force was 
carried out on August 13th when a Spitfire dropped supplies to 
small groups of V-Force men in the Kyaukki area. It was a long 
range sortie and extra fuel tanks were carried. 


The task was now done. 


HE END 


No. 2 Squadron Hurricane on reconnaissance over an Arakan Chaung. 


The Army Liaison Officer briefs the pilots for a sortie. 


R.I.A.F. Hurricanes taking off on a sortie. 
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R.LA.F. Hurricane 


laying a smoke 


screen along an Arakan Chaung. 
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R.LA.F. Hurricane takes off on a sortie from an Arakan airfield 


Troops land on Ramree Island. 


The An Bridge smashed by R.I.A.F. Hurribombers 
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Landslides on the Taungup-Prome Road caused by R.I.A.F. Hurribombers, 


The bridge across the Chaung at Taungup. A familiar sight toR.1.A.F. 
reconnaissance pilots, 


R.LA.F. Spitfire patrolling an Arakan beach. 


Skilled armourers fit tail fin toa 250 lb. H.E. bemb. 
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Hurribombers taking off with load of fire bombs. 


